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SPECIAL 
NUMBERS 


COMING SOON 


Superstition and Propa- 
ganda— OCTOBER 26th 


Common fallacies and superstitions—old 
wives’ tales first invented by peasants and 
surviving all the intelligence of our mod- 
ern civilization—things as trivial as the 
fear of walking under a ladder and as 
dangerous as the inclination to believe 
everything you read—all these will be ex- 
amined and exposed in Scholastic’s Spe- 
cial Number on SUPERSTITION AND 
PROPAGANDA. Thomas Beer’s pertinent 
article on superstition among high school 
students will be reprinted. A national 
authority will provide a discussion on 
Newspaper Propaganda. This number 
will be a brilliant defense of logic—a de- 
fense which will make the ancient mists 
a little thinner and convince the student 
that he must reason things out for himself. 


@ The fulfillment of Scholastic’s promise to make stu- 
dents see clearly a major problem of this compler age. 


War & Peace—NOvV. 9th 


Throughout the country, friends of inter- 
national peace and good-fellowship look 
forward eagerly to the Armistice Day 
Issue of Scholastic. Both patriotic and 
sane, this number is devoted to the inter- 
ests of peace and makes an earnest effort 
to instill honestly a reasonable attitude to- 
ward war in the minds of our future citi- 
zens. The Short Story and the Poetry 
Corner will be devoted to the war theme. 
Pictorial charts and photographs will set 
forth clearly the cause and effects of war 
in regard to our own civilization. With 
Europe already in a turbulent state, and 
with the Neutrality Act a by-word in 
America, this Special Number should be 
even more necessary than before in every 
History and Social Studies Classroom. 

@ “Children should be taught the truth about war.” 


National Education Association 
Scholastic’s Special Numbers are eagerly awaited by 
teachers in search of excellent study units. They give 
complete and dramatic resumes of important eurrent prob 


lems. Other Special Numbers this year MARK TWAIN 
CENTENARY. DRAMA, RADIO, MEXICO, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., THE STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT NUMBER 





Games and Stunts 
For All 
Occasions 


Here is just the book 
you have been look- 
ing for! A grand little 
guide to help you plan 
parties at school, 
home, anywhere 
Games that are guar- 
anteed to break the 
ice al any party, games 
amuiinc Pastimes tor Cmowenanoaours | with surprises, games 
PARTIES “Sunes oars SOCIALS) of Knowledge, pencil 
and paper games. 




















Chapters on preparing refreshments, mak- 
ing delicious salads, cakes, candies. Also 
a dictionary of forfeits and 100 conundrums. 


Only $1 for the cloth-bound copy. 
65 cents for the paper-bound. 
Send money or check 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd St. New York, N. Y. 
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The Drive on Death 


An Edcztorzal 


EXT week more than two thousand profes- 


from every 


sional public health workers 

state in the Union will assemble in Mil- 

waukee for the 64th annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association. This is an 
event of profound significance to every man, woman, 
and child in America. Since the Association was 
founded in 1871, the profession of medicine has 
passed from medievalism to the modern era of scien- 
tific health engineering which prevents large-scale 
disease before it happens rather than clean up the 
human debris that after pestilence has 
massacred its millions. 


remains 


by specific microbes, but so-called degenerative dis 
eases which do not usually appear until late in lif 
and which result from the breakdown of the body o1 
from the intense strain of our mechanical civilizatio: 
These diseases are heart disease, cancer, nephritis 
cerebral hemorrhage, and diabetes, especially the firs 
two, which have displaced tuberculosis and pneumonia 
as the chief causes of death. And another murderer 
of rapidly growing importance is automobile acci- 
dents, which have risen to sixth place in the mortality 

records. 
A high level of public health depends in the las? 
analysis on a high level of 





It is hard for us of 
1935 to realize that with- 
in the lifetime of men still 
living the use of bathtubs 
was considered criminal. 
The last 75 years have 
seen medical discoveries 
each other 


crowd upon 





like corn popping in a pan 
—new facts about germs, 
new vaccines and serums, 
health 

com- 


new methods of 
management. The 
municable diseases which 
were the scourges of past 








centuries have been great- 
ly reduced or eliminated. 
Yellow fever is only a his- 
torical memory. Smallpox 
and typhoid are negligible 
items, diphtheria has almost reached the vanishing 
point. In the 35 years since 1900, the death-rate 
from tuberculosis has been reduced 75 per cent. Chil- 
have been rendered comparatively 


dren’s diseases 


harmless except infantile paralysis, the causes of 
which still elude the laboratory. 

As a result, the death-rate from all causes has 
been steadily declining in the United States for 25 
years, and the average “expectation of life” increased 
from 53 to 61.3 years between 1911 and 1933. But, 
notice what this longer life span is doing to our popu- 
lation. It is making it older. There are now more 
people over 60, over 70, over 80, in proportion to the 
total population, and fewer children and young 
people. Because of this, a new group of diseases 


has jumped to the top of the death list, not caused 


Raolich Cortina 





In 1842 bathtubs were forbidden in some American cities. 

One made bathing illegal between November and March, 

and one state discouraged it by placing a tax of $30 
on each bathtub! 


social and economic well- 


being. The decline of the 
general death-rate has 
given rise to the belie? 


that “the depression was 
good for our health.” Re- 
cent surveys by the Umited 
States Public Health Se: 
vice show that this is a 





very misleading idea. In 
ten large industrial cities 
the death-rate dropped in 
families with full-time em 
ploved wage-earners, but 
increased 20 per cent in 
families that were unem- 
ploved. The poor are 
more seriously affected by 
chronic diseases than the 
comfortable, and physical 
impairments ranging from rickets to extreme malnu 
trition fall most heavily among families on relief. 
High school students as a group can make their 
best contribution to public health by keeping thei 
own personal health at the peak. For the latter pur 
pose, Scholastic has included in this special health 
issue a Health Scale (page 26) which students can 
apply to themselves for a periodical check-up. They 
might also be thinking of the new profession of public 
health as a vocational career of vast promise. No 
field in our time offers greater scope for heroism and 
adventure than that of the “men against death” de- 
With the growing concern of 
thousands of new 


scribed in this issue. 


government for social welfare, 


and challenging jobs will open to the oncoming 


generation. 
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| History and the Louse 
By HANS ZINSSER 


HE formula’ for’ writing 
biographies of individual men 
and women has been thorough- 
ly worked out. Apart from 
the recent introduction of psychoan- 
alytical methods, it has remained more 
or less the same since Plutarch. In 
writing the biography of a disease, 
like typhus, it becomes necessary to 
develop a new formula. While, on 
the one hand, we can avoid many of 
the keyhole indiscretions of the 
Strachey, Ludwig, Maurois school, 
we are—in this instance—forced to 
give considerable space and atten- 
tion to other unpleasant subjects 
more likely to repel than to at- 
tract... For typhus spends _pro- 


longed and, for its _ survival, 
essential phases ‘of its existence 


within the bodies of lice, flees, and 
rats. There may be other hosts 
not yet determined. But of these 
we know; and we must, therefore, 
follow our virus through these 
phases and endeavor to get the 
point of view of these fellow 
creatures which, though regarded 
with loathing by the superficial, 
are sufferers even as we are, and 
quite as innocent of intentional 
malice. For, though we acquire 
the disease from them, they get it 
from each other and from us. So 
there would seem to be as much to 
be said on one side as on the other. 

Obviously it is much more diffi- 
cult to present the louse’s point of 
view in its relationship to man than 
to elucidate the influence exerted, 
let us say, upon Chopin by George 
.Sand, or upon Mark Twain by the 


respectable relations of Elmira, 
New York. We cannot, therefore, 


dismiss the matter with a brief scien- 
tific description of the sojourn of 
typhus in the louse. To achieve our 
purpose we must endeavor to present 
the case of the louse in the humane 
spirit which a long intimacy has en- 
gendered. For one cannot carry pill 
boxes full of these little creatures 
under one’s sock for weeks at a time 
without developing what we may call, 
without exaggeration, an affectionate 
sympathy; especially if one has taken 
advantage of them for scientific pur- 
poses and finds each morning a corpse 
or two, with others obviously suffering 
—crawling languidly, without appe- 
tite, and hardly able to right them- 
selves when placed on their backs. 
The louse is foremost among the 
many important and dignified things 
that are made the subjects of raucous 


> 


humor by the ribald. Despite the 
immense influence of this insect upon 
the history of mankind, it is given, in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, two 
thirds of a column—half as much as 
is devoted to ‘“‘Louth, a maritime 
county in the province of Leinster,” 
one fifth as much as is allowed for 
Louisville, Kentucky. This creature, 
which has carried the pestilence that 
has devastated cities, driven popula- 
tions into exile, turned conquering 
armies into panic-stricken rabbles, is 




















A domestic scene in the middle ages. 
Removing head lice. 


briefly dismissed as “‘a wingless in- 
sect, parasitic upon birds and mam- 
mals and belonging, strictly speaking, 
to the order of Anoplura.” 

The louse shares with us the mis- 
fortune of being prey to the typhus 
virus. If lice can dread, the night- 
mare of their lives is the fear of 
some day inhabiting an infected rat 
or human being. For the host may 
survive; but the ill-starred louse that 
sticks his haustellum through an in- 
fected skin, and imbibes the loath- 
some virus with his nourishment, is 
doomed beyond succor. In eight days 
he sickens, in ten days he is in ea- 
tremis, on the eleventh or twelfth his 
tiny body turns red with blood ex- 
travasated from his bowel, and he 
gives up his little ghost. 

Man is too prone to look upon all 
nature through his own eyes. To the 


louse, we are the dreaded emissaries 
of death. He leads a relatively harm- 
less life—the result of centuries of 
adaptation; then, out of the blue, an 
epidemic occurs; his host sickens, and 
the only world he has ever known be- 
comes pestilential and deadly; and if, 
as a result of circumstances not under 
his control, his stricken body is trans- 
ferred to another host whom he, in 
turn, infects, he does so without 
guile, from the uncontrollable need 
for nourishment, with death already 
in his own entrails. If only for 
his fellowship with us in suffering, 
he should command a degree of 
sympathetic consideration. 

The louse was not always the de- 
pendent, parasitic creature that 
could not live away from its host. 
There were once. free and liberty- 
loving lice, whé could look other 
insects in their ‘multifaceted eyes 
and bid them smile when they 
called them “louse.” But this was 
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even longer ago than the Declara- 
tion of Independence, for it took 
the louse many centuries to yield 
up its individualism. It was so 
long ago that we have no records 
of any Neolithic or even Neander- 
thal louse from which we can trace 
a clear line of descent. Indeed the 
ancestral problem has remained an 
extraordinarily difficult one. 

However this may be, it is like- 
ly from evidence that somewhere 
in the legendary past of louse his- 
tory an offspring of a free-living 
form not unlike our book louse 
found that life could be infinitely 
simplified if, instead of having to 
grub for food in straw, under tree 
bark, in moss or lichen, in decaying 
cereals and vegetables, it could attach 
itself to some food-supplying host, 
and sit tight.’ It is one of the few 
instances in which nature seems ex- 
tremely logical in its processes. The 
louse sacrifices a liberty that signifies 
chiefly the necessity for hard work, 
the uncertainty of food and shelter, 
and exposure to dangers from birds, 
lizards, and frogs; loses the fun of 
having wings, perhaps, but achieves, 
instead, a secure and effortless ex- 
istence on a living island of plenty. 

Thus, at any rate, arose the para- 
sitic lice—first, perhaps, the biting 
ones, the Mallaphaga—and there de- 
veloped, showing the infinite elasticity 
of natures :-— 


The chicken louse 
Trinoton, the goose louse 
The slender duck louse 
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The pigeon louse 

The turkey louse 

The biting guinea-pig louse 

Trichodecter, the horse louse. 
—to mention only a few. Out of these, 
or parallel with them, came animal- 
cules with which we are chiefly con- 


cerned. Not content with a diet of 
feathers, fur, and dandruff, these 
varieties—cast off by a kind Provi- 
dence upon. thin-skinned, warm- 
blooded animals—discovered by an 
incomprehensible cleverness (or per- 
haps by an accidental scratch and an 
occurrence not unlike the discovery 
of roast pig by the Chinese) that 
under their feet ran an infinite supply 
of rich red food. They developed 
boring and sucking structures, and 
thus arose :— 


The hog louse 

The dog louse 

Polyplas, the rat louse 

The foot louse of the sheep 

The cat louse 

The short-nosed ox louse 

The monkey louse 

Cur own pediculi: the head louse and 
the body louse of man 


It is wfth the last two that we are 
chiefly concerned, and they are so 
closely related that even now, by an 
occasional mesalliance resulting from 
the meetings of young people about 
the neck band; a body louse may go 
native and interbreed with a head 
louse. 

Ewing further suggests that the 
spider monkeys obtained their lice 
from man when the latter reached 
tropical America in his dispersion 
from the Old World. The fur of the 
Ateles monkeys is very similar in 
coarseness and abundance to that of 
the head of man, and the blood of this 
monkey is physiologically more nearly 
like that of man than that of some 
other monkeys of the New World. 
These reflections of Ewing are of 
great importance in connection with 
our biography, since the question often 
arises whether typhus was present in 
America before the conquest of 
Mexico. 

Once established on the head of a 
savage, the louse passed from race 
to race, acquiring slight changes of 
form and feature in the process, so 
that to-day it would seem that we can 
deduce some information as to human 
racial relationship from the charac- 
teristics of the lice found in different 
parts of the world. The Pediculus 
humanus nigritarum, or head louse of 
the African Negro, is slightly different 
from the head louse found on Euro- 
pean and modern American heads. 
The latter appear to be hybrids, with 
a strong strain of the nigritarum. 
The Pediculus humanus americanus, 
found on the prehistoric scalps of 
American Indian mummies, is again 
different, and this ancient parasite 


has been taken from the scalps of 
Indians, 


living together with the 
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HANS ZINSSER 


Dr. Hans Zinsser, who writes so en- 
gagingly of the lowly louse, has been 
Professor of Bacteriology and Immu- 
nology at the Harvard Medical School 
since 1923. Before that he was Profes- 
sor of Bacteriology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, which is one of his alma maters 
and from which he has received no less 
than four degrees. 


Dr. Zinsser has spent many of his 57 
years following typhus over the world, 
observing its behavior in Mexico, in 
Africa, in Russia, India, and indeed in 
almost every country where the disease 
has been recently endemic or epidemic. 
He first became interested in the subject 
when as a member of the American Red 
Cross Sanitary Commission to Serbia in 
1915 he witnessed the ravages of the 
typhus epidemic there. After the entry 
of the United States into the war he saw 
service as a Colonel in the Medical Corps 
and in 1923 was Sanitary Commissioner 
for the League of Nations in Russia. 


This chapter on the louse is part of Dr. 
Zinsser’s “biography of typhus,” Rats, 
Lice and History (Little, Brown), in 
which the author painstakingly traces and 
tracks down all the various ramifications 
of the disease. The book has stood for 
several months high on best-seller lists of 
non-fiction. In addition to being an au- 
thority on infectious diseases, Dr. Zinsser 
is that rarest of phenomena, a scientist 
who can write. 











European head louse—one among the 
many acquisitions of civilization. 
Our eminent authority, Ewing, 
studving large series of lice from liv- 
ing Americans, has observed that there 
was no correlation between louse 
types and racial types of the human 
hests. It appears that America, the 
melting pot of human races, has also 
become the melting pot of lice. Ewing 
became convinced that he was dealing 
in the American race largely with 
hybrids of different racial types, and 
this conviction was strengthened by 
the relatively recent discovery by 
Bacot that the head lice of man would 


c 
U 
A 16 Century German 

artist’s impression of a WS) 
devastating plague. a 


From an old woodcut. 
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intermarry with-the body lice and give 
fertile progeny. This led Ewing— 
realizing the futility of obtaining any 
information concerning original Amer- 
ican lice from the examination of the 
heads of our modern intelligentsia—to 
search for these insects in the scalps of 
American mummies. At first his 
search was in vain, because, although 
he found nits plentiful upon the 
scalps of pre-Columbian Peruvian 
mummies, he found no specimens of 
mummified adults. Later, however, 
through Dr. Lutz of the American 
Museum of Natural History, he 
secured the scalps of hair samples 
from twenty prehistoric American In- 
dian mummies. Three of these had 
not only nits, but lice in all stages of 
development. It was found that the 
insects from Peruvian mummies were 
slightly different from those taken in 
the southwestern United States, and 
that all the lice from prehistoric 
mummy scalps showed differences 
from some of the lice obtained from 
a living Indian. It is probable, ac- 
cording to Ewing, that our living In- 
dians have acquired the Caucasian and 
Ethiopian head louse, and now enjoy 
hybrids between these two and the 
American types. 

From the several head varieties 
arose the body louse, when naked 
man began to wear clothing. Primi- 
tive races as a rule have no body lice. 
Advancing in civilized habits with his 
host, the louse now began to attach 
its nits to the fibres of the clothing 
instead of to the hairs of the body— 
thereby gaining a degree of protec- 
tion from direct attack. 

In the study of animal evolution, 
there seems to have been an almost 
complete neglect of social forces 
which, if we listen to Fabre, Maeter- 
linck, Wheeler, and others less emi- 
nent, appear to play extraordinary 
roles in the organization of insect life 
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6 
particularly. The admirably efficient 
feudal matriarchy of the beehive 


seems quite superior to any comparable 
achievement in general contentment 
developed by man. And the com- 
munistic organization of the termites, 
as described by Professor Wheeler, 
appears to represent the ultimate per- 
fection of modern Russian aspira- 
tions—more perfectly conceived than 
man seems capable of conceiving them. 
Yet, in the so-called lower ranges of 
animal life, we attribute to “instinct” 
or evolutionary forces the results 
which men struggle toward with what 
they call “intelligence.” 

We have already mentioned the pos- 
sibility that the parasitism developed 
by the louse was due to the forces of 
bourgeois desire for easy living and 
it is equally possible that there may 
have been, among these colonists on 
an abundant soil, a growing conviction 
that all lice were born equal, that 
liberty and equality and fraternity 
shouJd govern society, and that in 
this way the discouragement of wings, 
of independence, of adventurousness, 
may have led to a “New Deal,” 
a stabilization at the lowest level of 
louse capacities. 

However this may be, the louse— 
like man—has, for one reason or an- 
other, failed to develop the highly 
complex civilization of the bee or the 


aunt. Such development has perhaps 
been unnecessary because of the in- 
finite and ever-renewed supply of 


abundant territories for exploration. 
He lives, blissfully irresponsible, like 
Polynesians before the advent of 
Captain Cook, roaming on the land 
of where nature provides 
warmth, the odors he 
best, for love, and 

undergrowth to his 

mate can attach her nest. Under his 
feet is an inexhaustible supply of the 
food he prefers, and he has but to 
sink his hollow stylet into a tender 
skin to procure his two or three daily 
In his unrestrained simplicity, 


plenty, 
shelter, loves 
copses secure 


which chosen 


meals. 
he is much like 
age, leading a physically and emo- 
tionally unrestricted life. 

With us, a spiritual deepening is 
imminent, with the complete exploita- 
tion of our continent and the exhaus- 
tion of those easy pickings which, for 
two hundred years, have allowed us to 
remain, like the louse, undisciplined. 
But the louse seems definitely com- 
mitted to the materialistic existence, 
Each 
newborn child is a possible virgin con- 
tinent, which will keep the louse a 
pioneer—ever deaf to the exhortations 
of his VanWyck Brookses and Mum- 
fords to better 

As 
man 
his 
other parasites, he 


Zousseau’s noble sav- 


as long as lousy people exist. 


“evaluate his values.” 


we can ascertain, since 


the 
companion. 


far as 
has been 


Unlike 


his 


has existed louse 
inseparable 


never leaves 
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host, except as the consequence of 
accident or disaster. When he is cast 
out, or when his host perishes, he is 
doomed unless he can promptly find 
another. This fact has led many re- 
ligiously inclined louse scholars to 
speculate upon the problem of whether 
Adam and Eve were lousy. Cowan 
quotes a writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1746 as saying, in re- 
gard to this fascinating question, “We 
can hardly suppose that it (the louse) 
was quartered on Adam and his lady 
—the neatest pair (if we believe John 
Milton) that ever joined hands. And 
yet, as it disdained to graze the fields 
or lick the dust for sustenance, where 
else could it have had its subsistence?” 
The. question can never be settled. 
We do know, however, that lice were 
found by early travelers on all savage 
races encountered by them. 

Pertinent to the now highly probable 
assumption concerning the prevalence 
of typhus among the Aztecs before 
the advent of Cortez is the tale cited 
from Torquemada. “During the 
abode of Montezuma among the Span- 
iards, in the palace of his father, 
Alonzo de Ojeda one day espied .. . 
a number of small bags, tied up. He 
imagined at first that they were filled 
with gold dust, but—on opening one 
of them—what was his astonishment 
to find it quite full of Lice!” Ojeda 
spoke of this to Cortez, who then 
asked Marina and Anguilar for an 
explanation. He was told that the 
Mexicans had such a sense of duty to 





pay tribute to their ruler that the 
poorest—if they possessed nothing 
else to offer—daily cleaned their 


bodies and saved the lice. 

Since Colonial days, these things 
have changed. The louse has been 
banished completely from fashionable 
society, and even though—among our 
middle classes—there may not be a 
motor car in every garage, there is 
almost invariably a bathtub in every 
cottage and flat. And more and more 
the habit of keeping the coal in the 
bathtub is disappearing, among even 
the most oppressed. The louse is 
confined, in consequence, to the in- 
creasingly diminishing populations of 
civilized countries who live in distress 
and great poverty. But there are still 
many of these with us, and there are 
regions of the earth where life is still 
primitive and where bathtubs remain 
luxuries. The louse will never be 
completely exterminated, and there 
will always be occasions when it will 
spread widely to large sections of 
even the most sanitated populations. 

And, as long as it exists, the possi- 
bility of typhus epidemics remains, 


From Rats, Lice and History, by Dr. 
Hans Zinsser, Copyright 1935, by Hans 
Zinsser. An Atlantic Monthly Press Pub- 
lication Reprinted by permission of 
Little, Brown and Company. 





ENGLISH POINTERS 
By Clarence Stratton 


Director of English in Cleveland High 
Schools 
(You may wish to cut out these entries 
and alphabetize them in your 
notebook.) 


impersonal it. The it of many idioms. 
No one can declare with certainty what 
anyone means by it when he says It is 
snowing, it is freezing; it’s cold today, 
it is late, etc. No exact word for which 
it stands can be found. In such usages i 
is called impersonal or indefinite. Simi- 
larly there are objectives used in which 
nothing can be said of the word’s exact 
meaning. Beat it! Go to it! Hang it 


all! Keep it up. Somewhat like an ez- 
pletive. : 
Japanese. Both singular and plural. 


A Japanese spoke to me. Three thousand 
Japanese poured into Shanghai. 


inevitable ending. Critical term ap- 
plied to the conclusion of poems, plays, 
stories. A conclusion that follows logi- 
cally from the elements of the plot. Most 
often used of a tragic conclusion produced 
by antecedent circumstances of the plot. 
Called also inescapable ending. Whether 
the endings given by authors gre really 
inevitable is one of the recurrent themes 
for critical discussion and disagreement. 
Good examples are in the plays of Henrik 
Ibsen. 


language mutilation. A device of chang- 
ing the form of a usual word to make 
something more arresting to the attention, 
mere impressive to the mind. It is a de- 
vice of many newspaper writers, especially 
conductors of columns, or as they fre- 
quently term themselves, illustrating lan- 
guage mutilation, colyumists. ‘The first 
few times the strange word greets the eye, 
it looks clever and effective; too many 
repetitions—and only a few become too 
many—and the form has all the bad fea- 
tures of the most obvious slang: the “see- 
how-clever-I-am” impression, the striving 
for effect, the monotony of one word 
always for the same fact. He and she 
middleaisled last week. It’s a swellegant 
performance. She was Reno-vated in the 
usual time. Absogoldarnlutely, splendi- 
ferous, slantendicular, betcha five dollars, 
pursenality, episcolopian, great Godfrey. 


aforesaid. Avoided by careful speakers 
as smacking of artificial legal and business 
jargon. The aforesaid party agrees to 
pay to the hereunder mentioned party, ete. 
It means already mentioned. Its correct 
pronunciation places the accent on the 
second syllable, but persons who like to 
roll such words on their tongues are likely 
to say a’ foresaid,. 


jeunesse dorée. French. Literally 
gilded youth, Idle rich. Part of the lit- 
erary and smart social language. A couple 
of members of the jeunesse dorée saun- 
tered over to the roulette wheel. 


many a. Idiomatic as a singular ex- 
pression although it seems illogical to 
have many, a plural, followed by a. singu- 
Jar, The phrase requires a singular verb. 
Many a man is a practical optimist. The 
phrase a many should not be used. 


lycée. French. A secondary school, cor- 
responding roughly to the two upper 
years of an American high school and the 
first or first and second years of Ameri- 
can college. A boy in a lycée has classes 
on Saturdays. 
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The Man Who . 


Duscovered the Sun 
By Gladys Schmitt 


CHARACTERS: 


Announcer 

Niels Finsen 
Ingeborg, his wife 
Dr. Anderson 
Hansen 

Morgansen 


Announcer: The incidents of this play 
happened not so very many years ago. 
Maybe they are not quite such exciting 
incidents as happened on board pirate 
ships when men wore boots and_ had 
feathers in their hats. The men who took 
part in this hand to hand struggle wore 
long white aprons and carried satchels 
filled with hypodermic needles, magnify- 
ing glasses, and the like. But there is 
drama here, nevertheless. For whenever a 
man pits himself against death, whether 
he holds a sword or a microscope in his 
hand: makes little difference: the battle is 
sure to be a thrilling one. 

This is the story of Niels Finsen, a 
young Danish doctor who walked out to 
duel with death in the city of Copenhagen 
forty years ago. It will not be hard for 
us to imagine ourselves back to the year 
1893; most of our mothers and fathers 
can tell us stories about that year—stories 
which they had from their mothers and 
fathers—stories about how people dressed, 
what songs they sang, what games they 
played, and what troubles and fears were 
hidden under their gaieties. 

It is spring—a pale northern spring in 
the city of Copenhagen, Denmark. Up 
the steps of the Copenhagen Medical 
School are walking a young man and his 
wife. The young man is too lean and too 
tall—there is something almost fragile 
about him. Who is he? A patient come 
to consult one of the great doctors, bring- 
ing his young wife with him for comfort? 
No, he is a doctor himself. He pauses on 


the great steps and turns to his wife, 
speaking. .. . 

Finsen: Now, don’t hope too much, 
Ingeborg. ‘There’s no use letting your 


hopes run too high, darling. I don’t be- 
lieve that this business will come to any- 
thing at all. 

IncesorG: Oh, I can’t help hoping. Cer- 
tainly, if you believe that you can cure 
a disease—a terrible disease—surely if 
you’re willing to fight with death, they’ll 
give you a chance to try. 

Finsen: That’s what you think, my 
dear. But you don’t know these old fel- 
lows. J know they won't give you a pin 
or a thumbtack, to say nothing of a fel- 
lowship—unless you can show them re- 
sults. Unfortunately, I don’t have any 
results. And, most unfortunately, I can’t 


get any results until I’ve had money 
enough to try. Anyway, don’t hope too 
much, Ingeborg. I don’t think they’ll 


want 


give me a chance, and I don’t 
to be disappointed. 

Incrsorc: Oh, I’m no baby, I can bear 
being disappointed. 


you 


Finsen (Dubiously): I 
hope SO, 

InGresorG: Go in and try. 
Good luck, Niels. Ul stay 
out here. Great doctors 
don’t like little doctors to 
bring their wives along. 
(Sound of hinges creaking 


and a door closing), 
Finsen: Dr. Anderson’s 
office ? 


ANDERSON: Yes. 

Frinsen: I'd like to speak 
to Dr. Anderson. 

ANpeRsoN: I am Dr. 
Anderson, Sir. 

Finsen: Dr. Anderson, 
my name’s Finsen. I’m a 
graduate of the Copen- 
hagen Medical school, and 


I’ve come to ask—to ask 
if I might have a fellow- 
ship. 

Anperson: Yes, I re- 
member your face. Sit 


down, young man. What 
kind of a fellowship? 
What for? What are your 
plans, eh? 

Finsen (Breathlessly): 
I believe, Doctor, that— 
guite by chance—I’ve dis- 
covered a cure for tuber- 
culosis of the skin. 

Anperson: A cure for that? Why, my 
dear fellow, that’s quite incurable. Quite. 
We've tried everything, and, I assure 


Scholastic Radio Guild 


Membership in the Scholastic Radio 
Guild—an organization of dramatic clubs 
and educational broadcasting stations with 
active units in fourteen different states— 
is open to high school dramatic groups 
eager to experiment in broadcasting. 

Scholastic has available a number of 
plays on educational themes that have 
been prepared specifically for radio presen- 
tation. Scripts are available for postage 
and mimeographing costs. There is no 
royalty on these plays. The only require- 
ment is that the groups who wish to use 
them be registered with the Scholastic 
Radio Guild and that acknowledgment be 
made to the Guild and to Scholastic, the 
American High School Weekly, at each 
broadcast. 

There are probably a great many more 
high school dramatic clubs and _ public 
speaking classes who would like to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to learn 
something of the fascinating game of 
broadcasting through actual participation 
in a radio program. If your own local 
broadcasting station will give your group 
fifteen minutes on the air, have your spon- 
sor or club secretary write to the Scholas- 
tic Radio Guild, 801 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a 
list of available plays. 

This play is copyrighted 1935, by Scho- 
lastic. Permission to reproduce may be 
secured by writing the Scholastic Radio 
Guild. 
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Treatment of a child tuberculosis patient with 
artificial light in a modern hospital. 


you, nothing works, nothing at all. 

Finsen (Eagerly): But, Doctor 
derson, have you ever tried sun? 

Anpberson: Sun? 

Finsen: Yes, you know, sun, just plain 
sun, pure light. 

Anperson: Light? Sunlight? My dear 
fellow, what are you talking about? 
People with tuberculosis have been walk- 
ing about in the sunlight for quite a num- 
ber of years—there’s nobody to stop them 

and I haven’t seen one of them cured 
yet. Are you serious? Do you really 
mean that stuff, Finsen? Are you trying 
to make a joke of it, young man? 

Finsen (With dignity): No, Doctor, 
I’m not. I mean every word of it. I 
mean that people suffering from tubercu- 
losis of the skin can be cured, quite cured, 
with something as simple as ordinary light. 
Not Danish sunlight, of course, Doctor 
Anderson. It’s too Northern, too thin 
and pale, but 

Anperson: Tell me that you're intend- 
ing to import sunlight from Spain. Then 
Pil be convinced that you're out of your 
mind, young man. 

Finsen: Pardon me, Doctor, ’'m not out 
of my mind. I don’t intend to import any 
Spanish sunlight. My plan is simply to 
concentrate our Danish sunlight. You can 
do that, you know. It’s been done. Little 
boys do it with lenses on summer days. 
I feel certain, Dr. Anderson, that sun- 
light multiplied by a series of lenses and 
focused on tubercular skin, will effect a 
complete cure. 

Anprerson: And you want a fellowship. 
What for? You seem so absolutely cer- 
tain of yourself that I doubt if you need 
much teaching. 


An- 











Finsen (Losing his temper): I am sure 
of myself. I don’t want to be taught. I 
simply want enough money to keep my 
body and soul together while I go on with 
my work. I want enough money to buy a 
very powerful set of lenses. 

Anperson: You want the money then, 
not for classes—for something practical? 

Finsen: Yes. I want it for experi- 
menting. 

Anperson: And what proof have you 
that such money, given to you, would not 
be wasted? How am I to know that you 
aren't a crack-brained youngster with a 
mad idea running around in your skull? 
What proofs have you, Dr. Finsen? 

Finsen (Dejected): No proofs. I must 
have lenses before I can have proofs. If 


you could furnish me money for the 
lenses— 

Anperson: I’m afraid not. The idea 
is too uncertain, too wild, too insecure. 


You understand my position, don’t you? 

Fixstn: Yes, Dr. Anderson. Sorry to 
have troubled you. Good day. 

(Sound of door closing.) 

Incesorc (eagerly): Darling, what hap- 
pened? Did he say yes? 

Finsen: No. No, he thought I was out 
of my mind, like all the rest of them. I 
don’t know. Maybe I am. Maybe I am. 

Incesorc: You are not! I think I know 
you ‘better than anybody in the world 
does, and I’d swear for your sanity. We 
don’t need him! We don’t need any of 
them! We'll get along for ourselves. And 
we'll show them all, darling, you'll see! 

Finsen (Gravely): You believe it, don’t 
you, Ingeborg? You believe that the sun 
can cure tuberculosis, take away the 
marks from poor wretches’ faces, make 
the sick wel] again? 

Incesorc: Yes, Niels, I believe it abso- 
lutely. 


Finsen: Well, I'm glad of that. But 
what are we going to do now? 
Incesorc: Now? Why, now we'll go 


home and heat what’s left of the beef, and 
have dinner, and think and think. We'll 
think of something, you'll see! 

* + * 


Announcer: So the Finsens, Niels and 
Ingeborg, lived in their miserable, bare 
little flat and ate almost nothing and spent 
their time thinking and thinking. Both 
of them kept believing in Niels Finsen’s 
idea that tuberculosis could be cured by 
sun. One evening in autumn, Ingeborg 
made Niels the largest possible supper, 
arranged his tie, and sent him off to see 
his friend Winfeld Hansen, chief engi- 
neer at the electric light works in Copen- 
hagen. Niels and Ingeborg had thought of 
something. Let us imagine ourselves in 
the electric light works, that vital, re- 
sounding, brilliant place. Dynamos are 
buzzing all around Niels Finsen and his 
friend Winfeld Hansen, the engineer. 
Bright flashes of blue light quiver along 
coiled wires. This place is truly a palace 
of concentrated light. 

(A steady buzz and hum. At first the 
two men have to raise their voices, shout- 
ing above the noise of the machines). 


Hansen: Hello, there, Doctor. Hey, 
stay out of that. Do you want to get 
yourself sizzled? 

Finsen: Not yet, Hansen Plenty of 


time for sizzling later, when my worldly 
work is done. Look at that beautiful 
violet flash of light! What rich, strong, 
powerful, sure light! 

Hansen: So you like my light, Doctor? 
Well, I like it myself. Sit down over here, 
out of this infernal noise. (The noise 
fades) There, we won't have to shout now. 
Cigarette? 

Finsen: Thanks. 
been thinking about 
deal lately. 

Hansen: My light, doctor? 
my light? 


Ingeborg and I have 
your light a great 


What about 








Finsen: See that light of yours—those 
lovely blue flashes? Man, that light of 
yours is going to waste. That light of 
yours could cure heaven only knows how 
many cases of tuberculosis of the skin. 

Hansen: Tuberculosis of the skin? 
Cured by light? Doctor, you’re crazy. 
I've a_ friend—an_ engineer—a_ fellow 
named Morgansen. He’s had tuberculosis 
of the face for years. He's tried every 
doctor in Copenhagen. Nobody’s helped 
him. That disease is incurable, Finsen. 

Finsen: Your friend has it on his face? 

Hansen: Why, yes. He’s had it for 
years. 

Finsen: Wonderful! 

Hansen: That’s a nice thing to say, 
Doctor. You wouldn’t say so if you looked 
at him. Nobody will look at him. No- 
body can look at him. He hides himself. 
Pretty soon he won’t come out in the 
light at all. 

Finsen: Wonderful! 

Hansen: Now, Doctor, I think you’re 
out of your mind. It’s no joke, I'll have 
you understand. It’s a horrible business. 

Finsen: I know, I know. But I tell 
you, Hansen, I can cure your friend Mor- 
gansen. I can make his face perfectly 
clear and whole. I can make a new man 
of him—if you'll lend me your light. 

Hansen: Man, man, what are you talk- 
ing about? Morgansen’s spent thousands 
—he’s been to every doctor in Copen- 
hagen—to the best and the worst of them. 
He’s incurable—he’s given up hope. 

Finsen: I don’t care. I can cure him. 
V’li cure him for nothing, for the pure 
joy of it, if you'll lend me your light. 
Ingeborg and I have saved enough money 
for the lenses. You get Morgansen to 
come down here and sit under my lenses 
for two hours a day. I can cure him— 
tell him so. No, don’t tell him so. I think 
I can cure him, but I may be all wrong. 
They all say I’m crazy, and maybe I am. 
But it’s worth the trouble, isn’t it, Han- 
sen? It’s worth the trouble, I’m sure. 

Hansen: All right. Dll talk to Morgan- 
sen. I think he’ll let you try. But we’ll 
have to do it all‘on the quiet. I can’t have 
my boss coming into the light plant and 
finding a—a sanitarium. 

Finsen: On my life, I won’t tell any- 
body but Ingeborg. It’s all right if I tell 
Ingeborg, isn’t it? 





Hansen: Lord, yes. Good old Inge- 
borg wouldn’t tell a mouse. 
Finsen: Good old Ingeborg wouldn’t 


have a mouse to tell, engineer. The mice 
all left us—couldn’t find anything to eat 
in the flat. When will you let me know 
about Morgansen? 


Hansen: Soon doctor. I'll drop in to 
see him this evening. ‘Tomorrow, prob- 


ably, if you stop in here, I'll know. 

(Humming of dynamos). 

Announcer: And what came of that 
strange experiment carried on in the elec- 
tric light plant in Copenhagen not so 
very many years ago? It went on for 
months before anything happened, slowly, 
sometimes hopelessly, with young Dr. 
Finsen working his lenses and focusing 
the glare of concentrated light on the 
sore spot on Morgansen’s face. Hansen, 
the engineer, looked on breathlessly. ‘The 
treatments went on from November, 
1895, to March, 1896, and often the three 


men and Ingeborg were almost in dis- 
pair. And then at last the change came, 
The terrible sore vanished, and Morgan- 


sen was a new man. He had a new face; 
he was able to go about free-hearted and 
unashamed among his fellow men. He 
offered young Dr. Finsen a neat sum, but 
Niels refused. He had succeeded, he said, 
and he wanted nothing more. Ingeborg 
and he could get along——they had always 
heen able to get along somehow. Why, 
they had even saved enough money for a 
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little celebration dinner at the flat, with 
a big white fish and lemon sauce. It is 
springtime again in Copenhagen. The 
little flat of the Finsens’ is scrupulously 
clean for the occasion. Niels, Ingeborg, 
and Hansen the engineer are waiting in 
the parlor for Morgansen. 

Finsen: You know, Hansen, I can’t im- 
agine what’s keeping him. He’s a prompt 
soul, that Morgansen. Never came ten 
minutes late to the electric plant. 

InGesorG: Don’t worry, he’ll come. But 
I do hope he comes soon. I haven’t eaten 
a really good fish for so long. I'd hate 
to have this one all baked dry, wouldn’t 
you, Niels? 

Finxsen: I certainly would, my dear. 
But then, Morgansen is the hero of this 
little show, and the star has a right to 
be temperamental. 

Hansen: Doctor, you’re the star. You’re 
the man who discovered the sun. 

Finsen (Laughing): It’s a good thing 
I have you and Ingeborg for an audience, 
engineer. Otherwise, I'd get a bit seedy, 
Nobody else cares. . 

IncezsorG: They will. You just wait and 
see! One look at Morgansen’s new face, 
and Copenhagen will be putting your 
name in its history books. 

Finsen: I hope so, little wife. Not be- 
cause I want to be in history books par- 
ticularly. Think what a dull life it would 
be, living between pages for the rest of 
my days. But I wish they’d believe me— 
I wish they’d give my cure a real trial. 

(A knock at the door). 

IncesorG: Come in. 

Hansen AND Finsen: Hello, Morgan- 
sen. You at last. 

Hansen: This is a pretty time to be 
arriving at a dinner party. 

InGesorG: Don’t scold him, Niels. 

MorGansen: Oh, they won’t scold me, 
Mrs. Finsen, when they hear what I’ve 
got to say. Have I time to say it? I 
smell baked fish. Can the fish wait for 
a few very important words? 

Incesorc: Of course. 

MorGansen: Ladies and gentlemen— 

Hansen, Finsen anv I[nGesora (Laugh- 
ing): Oh, it’s to be a speech. A speech! 

MorGansen: Ladies and gentlemen, to 
whom I owe my new face and my free 
heart— 

Finsen: Forget it, friend, and tell us 
the news. 

MorGansen: Doctor, I will never forget 
it, and neither will the people of Copen- 
hagen, and the rest of the world. Ladies 
and gentlemen, as I was saying, I am 
here to announce the founding of the 
Finsen Institute for the curing of tuber- 
culosis. 

IncresorG: What? 
fairy story. ‘That’s all impossible. 
happened too simply—too soon. 

MorGansen: No, my dear young lady. 
My new face made just the sensation 
that I thought it would. And the sensa- 
tion came, too, among the best possible 
families. ‘Two industrialists and one 
good mayor—our Mayor of Copenhagen— 
have seen the miracle which your husband 
has performed, They are men of means 

and men who can look into the future. 
They have decided to found for him, with 
the help of the citizens of Copenhagen, the 
Finsen Institute. The plans are laid al- 
ready. The institute will be handed over 
to your husband, my dear. There he will 
be able to go on with his work, in peace 
and in plenty. ‘They are giving him a 


You’re telling us a 
It’s 


laboratory, a sun room, a set of magnifi-;, 


cent 
FINSEN: 
too much. 
InGesorc: Don’t look so ghostly, dear 
love. ‘They're giving you a laboratory— 
and why shouldn’t they? Heaven knows 
you deserve it. Haven’t you given them 
(Concluded on page 27) 


lenses, and a decent living. 
Oh, Morgansen 
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T was a grand cooperative fight, 

that scotching of the yellow jack. 

It was fought by a strange crew, 

and the fight was begun by a curi- 
ous old man, with enviable mutton 
chop whiskers—his name was Doctor 
Carlos Finlay—who made an amazing- 
ly right guess, who was a terrible 
muddler at experiments, who was con- 
sidered by all good Cubans and wise 
doctors to be a Theorizing Old Fool. 
What a crazy crank is Finlay, said 
everybody. 

For everybody knew just how to 
fight that most panic-striking plague, 
yellow fever; everybody had a differ- 
ent idea of just how to combat it. 
You should fumigate silks and satins 
and possessiens of folks before they 
left yellow fever towns—no! that is 
not enough: you should burn them. 
You should bury, burn, and utterly 
destroy these possessions before they 
come into yellow fever towns. It was 
wise not to shake hands with friends 
whose families were dying of yellow 
fever; it was perfectly safe to shake 
hands with them. It was best to burn 
down houses where yellow fever had 
lurked—no! it was enough to smoke 
them out with sulphur. But there was 
one thing nearly everybody in North, 
Central, and South America had been 
agreed upon for nearly two hundred 
years, and that was this; when folks 
of a town began to turn yellow and 
hiccup and vomit black, by scores, by 
hundreds, every day—the only thing 
to do was to get out of that town. Be- 
cause the yellow murderer had a way 








of crawling through walls and slither- 
ing along the ground and popping 
around could even 
through fires!—it could die and rise 
from the dead; and after everybody 
(including the very best physicians ) 
had fought it by doing as many con- 
trary things as they could think of as 
frantically as they could do them—the 
yellow jack kept on killing, until sud 
denly it got fed up with killing. In 
North America that always came with 
the frosts in the fall... . 
This the state of 
knowledge about yellow fever up to 
the year 1900. But from between his 
mutton chop whiskers Carlos Finlay 
of Habana howled in a scornful wil- 
derness: “You are all wrong—yellow 
fever is caused by a mosquito!” 
There was a bad state of affairs in 
Cuba in 1900. The yellow jack had 


corners— it pass 


was scientific 
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In the Interest of Science—And for Humanity! 


By Paul De Kruif 
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Paul De Kruif 


Paul De Kruif, who writes books about 
other scientists and their battles to make 
the world a safer place for us to live in, 
is a microbe-hunter himself. Born in 
Zeeland, Michigan (1890), he received 
both his B.S. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of Michigan, and became 
an assistant professor of bacteriology at 
the age of 26. During the World War 
he served in France as a captain in the 
Sanitary Corps of the Medical Depart- 
ment. From 1920 to 1922 he was an 
associate in the Division of Pathology at 
the Rockefeller Institute—an experience 
upon which he drew later in collaborating 
with Sinclair Lewis in writing Arrowsmith, 
which is, as you know, the story of a 
doctor’s life. In his foreword to the book 
Lewis has acknowledged his indebtedness 
to De Kruif, “not only for most of the 
bacteriology and medical material in this 
tale, but equally for his help in the plan- 
ning of the fable itself—for his realiza- 
tion of the characters as living people, 
for his philosophy as a scientist.” 

Microbe Hunters (from which this ex- 
cerpt on Walter Reed is taken) is a series 
of biographical narratives telling the 
story of fourteen pioneers in the fields of 
medical science. The book met with such 
success that it was followed by Hunger 
Fighters and Men Against Death—both 
dealing in the same highly readable style 
with the struggles of more or less unsung 
men who have spent their lives (with that 
singleness of purpose peculiar to 
tists) isolating this and stamping out that. 

De Kruif at 45 is vain of his physical 
prowess, takes two-mile swims in Lake 
Michigan, smokes a pipe, likes frankness, 
hard work, dislikes “hypocrisy and peck- 
sniffery,” and dedicates his books to his 
wife. He seems to be succeeding very 
well in his announced aim to “grow old 


scien 


very slowly and stay young very long, by 
life in the sun and the open.” 






killed thousands more American sol- 
diers than the bullets of the Spaniards 
had killed. And it wasn’t like most 
diseases, which considerately pounce 
upon poor dirty people—it had killed 
more than one-third of the officers of 
General Leonard Wood’s staff. Gen- 
eral Wood had thundered orders; 
Habana had been scrubbed; happy 
dirty Cubans had been made into un- 
happy clean Cubans—‘No stone had 
been left unturned’’—in vain! There 
was more yellow fever in Habana 
than there had been in twenty years! 

Cablegrams from Habana to Wash- 
ington,and on June 25th, 1900, Major 
Walter Reed came to Quemados in 
Cuba with orders to “give special at- 
tention to questions relating to the 
cause and prevention of vellow fever.” 
It was a big order. It was altogether 
too big an order. Pasteur had tried it! 
Of course, in certain ways—though 
you would say they had nothing to 
do with hunting microbes—Walter 
Reed had qualifications. He was the 
best of soldiers; fourteen years and 
more he had served on the western 
plains and mountains; he had been a 
brave angel flying through blizzards 
to the besdsides of sick settlers. 

So Walter Reed came to Quemados, 
and as he went into the vellow fever 
hospital there, than enough 
young American soldiers passed him, 
going out, on their backs, feet first. 
There were going to be plenty of 


more 


cases to work on all right—fatal 
cases! Dr. James Carroll was with 
Walter Reed, and he was not what 


you would call gentle, but you will 
see in a moment what a soldier-search- 
er James Carroll was. And Reed found 
Jesse Lazear waiting for him 
was a European-trained microbe hunt- 
er, aged thirty-four, with a wife and 
two babies in the States, and with 
doom in his eyes. Finally there was 
Aristides Agramonte (who was a 
Cuban)—it was to be his job to cut 
up the dead bodies, and very well he 
did that job, though he never became 
famous because he had had yellow 
ran no risks. 
Yellow Fever 


Lazear 


and so 


the 


fever already 
These four 
Commisison. 

The first thing the Commission did 
was to fail to tind any microbe what- 
ever in the first of 
vellow fever that they probed into, but 
that failure put them on the right 
track. And so the Commission went to 


were 


eighteen cases 
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call on Dr, Finlay, and that old 
gentleman was very glad to explain 
his fool theory to the Commission. He 
told them the ingenious but vague 
reasons why he thought it was mos- 
quitoes carried yellow fever; he 
showed them records of those awful 
experiments, which would convince 
nobody; he gave them some little 
black eggs shaped like cigars and 
said: “Those are the eggs of the 
criminal!” And Walter Reed took 
those eggs, and gave them to Lazear, 
who had been in Italy and knew a 
thing or two about mosquitoes, and 
Lazear put the eggs into a warm 
place to hatch into wigglers, which 
presently wiggled themselves into ex- 
tremely pretty mosquitoes, with silver 
markings on their backs 


among dying men at Pinar del Rio, 
he faced his Commission: “If, the 
members of the Commission také the 
risk first—if they let themselves be 
bitten by mosquitoes that have fed 
on yellow fever cases, that will set 
an example to American soldiers, and 
then—” Reed looked at Lazear, and 
then at James Carroll. 

“IT am ready to take a bite,” said 
Jesse Lazear, who had a wife and 
two small children. 

“You can count on me, sir,” said 
James Carroll, whose total assets were 
his searcher’s brain, and his miser- 
able pay as an assistant-surgeon in 
the army. (His liabilities were a 
wife and five children.) 

Then Walter Reed (he had been 
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of autumn, delirious men with blood- 
shot eyes. He bit those men with his 
silver-striped she-mosquitoes; care- 
fully he carried these blood-filled 
beasts back to their glass homes, in 
which were little saucers of water and 
little lumps of sugar. Here the mos- 
quitoes digested their meal of yellow 
fever blood. 

Then James Carroll reminded La- 
zear: “I am ready!” Lazear picked 
out what he thought to be his cham- 
pion mosquito, and this creature, 
which had fed on four cases of yellow 
fever, two of them severe ones, 
settled down on the arm of Carroll, 

That soldier watched her while she 
felt around with her stinger. ... 


What did he think as he 





—markings that looked 
like a lyre. Now Walter 
Reed had failed, but you 
have to give him credit 
for being a sharp-eyed 
man with plenty of com- 
mon sense—and then too, 
as you will see, he was 
extraordinarily lucky. 
While he was failing to 
find bacilli, even in the 
dreadful cases, with 
bloodshot eyes and chests 
yellow as gold, with hic- 


coughs and with those 
prophetic retchings — 
while he was failing, 


Walter Reed noticed that 
the nurses who handled 
those cases never got yel- 
low fever! They were 
non-immunes, too, those 
nurses, but they didn’t 
get yellow fever. 

“So we will try Fin- 
lay’s notion about mosqui- 
toes,” said Walter Reed. 

That was easy to say, 
but how to go on with it? 
Everybody knew perfect- 
ly well that you could not 
give yellow fever to any animal—not 
even to a monkey or an ape. To make 
any kind of experiment to prove mos- 
quitoes carry yellow fever you must 
have experimental animals, and that 
meant nothing more nor less than 
human animals. But give human be- 
ings yellow fever! In some epidemics 
—there were records of them!— 
eighty-five men out of a hundred died 
of it, in some fifty out of every hun- 
dred—almost never less than twenty 
out of every hundred. It would be 
murder! But that is where the strong 
moral nature of Walter Reed came 
to help him. Here was a blameless 
man, a Christian man, and a man— 
though he was mild—who was mad 
to help his fellow men. And if you 
could prove that yellow fever was 
only carried by mosquitoes. .. . 

So, on one hot night after a day 














watched her swell into a 
bright balloon with his 
blood? Nobody knows. 
But he could think, what 
everybody knows: “I am 
forty-six years old, and 
in yellow fever the older 
the fewer—get better.” 

That evening, James 
Carroll wrote to Walter 
Reed: ad 

“If there is anything 
in the mosquito theory, I 
should get a good dose of 
yellow fever!” He did. 

Two days later he felt 
tired and didn’t want to 
visit patients in the yel- 
low fever ward. ‘Two 
days after that he was 
really sick: “I must have 
malaria!” he cried, and 
went to the laboratory 
under his own power, to 
squint at his own blood 
under the microscope. 
But no malaria. That 
night his eyes were 
bloodshot, his face a 














called home to Washington to make 
a report) gave elaborate instructions 
to Carroll and Lazear and Agramonte. 
They were secret instructions, and 


savage instructions, when you con- 
sider the mild man he was. It was 
an immoral business—it was a breach 
of discipline in its way, for Walter 
Reed then had no permission from 
the high military authorities to start 
it.- So Reed left for Washington, 
and Lazear and Carroll set off on 
the wildest, most daring journey any 
two microbe hunters had even taken. 
Lazear? You could not see the doom 
in his eyes—the gleam of the searcher 
outshone it. Carroll? That was a 
soldier who cared nothing for death 
or courts-martial—Carroll was a mi- 
crobe hunter of the great line... . 
Lazear went down between the rows 
of beds on which lay men, doomed 





dusky red. The next 
morning Lazear packed 
Carroll off to the yellow fever wards, 
and there he lay, near to death, for 
days and days.... 

Then there was that American pri- 
vate soldier they called “X.Y.”— 
these outlaw searchers called him 
“X.Y.,” though he was really William 
Dean, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
While James Carroll was having his 
first headaches, they bit this X.Y. 
with four mosquitoes—the one that 
nearly killed Carroll, and then three 
other silver-striped beauties besides, 
who had fed on six men that were 
fairly sick, and four men that were 
very sick with yellow fever. 

Eight men had been bitten, it is 
true, and were fit as fiddles—but the 
last two, James Carroll and X.Y., 
they were real experimental guinea- 
pigs, those two, they had both got yel- 









men with faces yellow as the leaves 











(Continued on page 30) 
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ITTLE MOLLY FLINDERS, sitting 
by the cinders” and “Tom, Tom the 
piper’s son” had hardly become old 

thymes to the child Sara Teasdale, before 
she began to love these lines: 


In the bleak mid-winter 
Frosty wind made moan, 
Earth stood hard as iron, 
Water like stone; 


The words are from the first poem she 
ever held dear; Christina Rossetti’s “A 
Christmas Carol.” Her deep pleasure in 
this poem was an early prophecy; it fore- 
told that Sara Teasdale was to become a 
fine poet, the mood of whose poems would 
often, like “frosty wind,” make moan, the 
music of whose poems, frequently, would 
seem to have gone to singing-school with 
the poems of Christina Rossetti. 

Apparently Sara Teasdale was just a 
shy child, who lived where she was born, 
in 1884, in St. Louis, Missouri, who scrib- 
bled into a fat note-book the name of 
every book she read. In her teens she 
entered a private school in St. Louis, from 
which she graduated in 1903. About this 
time she translated some German poems 
and this was her first effort at versifica- 
tion. Soon she tried her talent at original 
verse and she, with her friends, published 
The Potter's Wheel, a unique magazine 
which appeared once a month for several 
years. It consisted of one copy only and 
that was in manuscript. The original prose 
and verse were illustrated by snapshots. 
Then Sara Teasdale, who had traveled in 
Europe, but was still a sheltered girl, be- 
gan to dwell in poetic imagination upon 
women immortalized by great romance: 
Guinevere, who, to her doom, “walked 
alone among a thousand flowers”; Sappho 
with “Dark eyes that wait like faggots for 
the fire,” and Helen “With hair like lakes 
that glint beneath the stars.” Her poem, 
Guinevere, published in Reedy’s Mirror, 
in 1907, brought the young poet’s first rec- 
ognition. That same year her first book, 


—_ 


|. Sonnets to Duse, appeared, and Sara Teas- 


dale’s work began to be published in real 
magazines. 
Her first book and even the second, 
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“Helen of Troy, 1911, were faulty in very 
girlishness. 

Rivers to the Sea, appearing the year 
before her marriage to Ernst Filsinger 
ii 1916, proved her a better poet. In it 
we find: 


Joy 


I am wild, I will sing to the trees, 

I will sing to the stars in the sky, 
I love, I am loved, he is mine, 

Now at last I can die! 


I am sandaled with wind and with fl ame, 
I have heart-fire and singing to give, 

I can tread on the grass or the stars, 
Now at last I can live! 


The young poet, just beginning her ca- 
reer in New York literary circles, is re- 
membered by her close friend, Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse (in her autobiography. My 
House of Life): “She has Titian hair, a 
fair skin and wine-brown eyes, and wears, 
as I recall her upon one of these evenings, 
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SARA TEASDALE 


a cream-white satin gown with bands of 
dark fur.” Flame and Shadow, 1921, and 
Dark of the Moon, 1926, showed with what 
increasing mastery Sara Teasdale could 
use her favorite stanzaic form: four lines 
linked together by simple rhymes. She 
listened and made her fluent music ever- 
changeful. Sometimes she put sweet pauses 
within a line. Sometimes she slipped sev- 
eral unexepected, and almost unnoticed, 
soft syllables between two hard syllables 
where a ticking clock could have put only 
one. Here long, slow sounds, as in fire, 
and long, and falling sounds, as in the 
phrase, “Let it be for—” deepen the hush 
of the poem, 


Let It Be Forgotten 


Let it be forgotten, as a flower is for- 
gotten, 
Forgotten as a fire that once was sing- 
ing gold, 
Let it be forgotten for ever and ever, 
Time is a kind friend, he will make us 
ol] 


If anyone asks, say it was forgotten 
Long and long ago, 

As a flower, as a fire, as a hushed footfall 
In a long-forgotten snow. 


Although she continued to travel, the 
older Sara Teasdale beggn to seclude her- 
self more and more. n England she 
turned to a study of her first favorite, 
Christina Rossetti, but illness and melan- 
choly brought her to this country.) She 
died suddenly in January, 1933.0 Her 
slender, posthumous book, Strange Victory, 
offers a more severe poetry. Of her other 
poems she once wrote, “Let my heart have 


its say, and my mind stand idly by. ... 
It is my heart that makes my _ songs, 
not I.” 


All That Was Mortal 


All that was mortal shall be burned away, 
Ali that was mind shall have been put 
to sleep, 
Only the spirit shall awake to say 
What the deep says to the deep; 
But for an instant, for that, too, is fleet- 
ing— 
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LITERARY LEADS 


Hygeia, published by the American 
Medical Association, is of course always 
an excellent source of material dealing 
with the general subject of public health. 
Issues for the last year have contained, 
among other good things, a series of bi- 
ographical sketches of the giants in pre- 
ventive medicine (such as Koch, Pasteur, 
Osler, Lister, Smith, etc.) The first part 
of a new series about the unseen world, 
called “How Bacteria Grow”’—a sort of 
Alice Through the Microscope journey, 
appears in the current number. Other 
public health magazines: Public Health 
Nursing; American Journal of Public 
Health; Health and Physical Education. 

* 


A supplemen- 
tary reading list 
to add to the 
books mentioned 
by Mrs. Becker in 
her Reading Menu 
are these: Fifty 
Years a Surgeon, 
by Robert T. Mor- 
ris, M.D. (Dut- 
ton); Dr. Gren- 
fell’s autobi- 
ographical Forty 
Years for Labra- 
dor (Houghton 
Mifflin); all the 





Paul De Kruif 
Paul De Kruif books (see page 9); and 


the two plays Yellow Jack (which is 
Sidney Howard’s dramatization of the 
De Kruif account reprinted here), and 
the Pulitzer Prize play, Men in White. 


« 

A list of free and low cost pamphlets, 
posters, films, ete., entitled “Health Edu- 
cation Materials” may be had by writing 


the committee on Health Education in 
Schools, 226 E. Fordham Road, Bronx, 
N. Y 


The American Child Health Association 
in New York suggests the following books 
selected with the special interest of high 
school students in mind: 


The Story of Health. Hope Holway. 

Brothers, New York City. 1931. 150 

A history of the prevention of Petncnl ‘showing 

the development in the field of medicine from 
primitive man to present day. 

Science in the Service of Health. Elliot R. Down- 
ing. Longmans, Green and Company, New York 
City. 1930. 320 p. Illustrated. 

Through the study of biographies of scientists, 
this book strengthens right attitudes and gives 
scientific facts. 

Health Hero Series: 
Edward Jenner. 
Florence Nightingale. 
tan Life Insurance 
Bureau, 1 Madison 
24 p. each. 

Growing Up in the World Today. Emily V. Clapp. 
Massachusetts Society for Social Hy ‘giene. Re: 

American Social Hygiene Association, 

50th Street, New York City. 1932. 


puer and 


Edward otra 9 Trudeau. 
Louis Pasteur. Walter Reed. 
Robert Koch, Metropoli- 
Company, School Health 
Avenue, New York City. 


printed by 
50 West 
19 p. 
Deals frankly with problems of physical and 
sociological changes and with problems of self- 


control. A book for adolescents 

Skin Deep. Mary C. Phillips. Consumers Re- 
rpg Inc., Washington, New Jersey. 1934. 
254 


Tells what cosmetics will and will not do. 
Your Carriage, Madam! A Guide to Good Posture. 
Janet Lane. John Wiley and Sons, New York. 


1934. 130 p. 

Refresh Yourself—What We Know About Rest 
and Sleep. Copyright, 1934, by National Tuber- 
culosis Association, West 50 Stre set, New 
York. 16 p. 

Clear an simple statements, backed by scien- 
tific experiments, on physiology and hygiene of 
sleep and rest. 


50 








As on a field with new snow everywhere, 
Footprints of birds record a brief alight- 


ing 
In flight begun and ended in the air. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted from the volumes 
Rivers to the Sea, Flame and Shadow, and Strange 
Victory, by Sara Teasdale, by permission of the 
Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


Just for once, I have laid aside the 
two-book reading program this week, to 
take in a few suggestions for reading 
on the theme of this special number of 
Scholastic—public health. I want you to 
see for yourself, as you surely will if 
you read the books whose titles follow, 
how well some physicians can write, and 
how interesting their lives can be. 

For instance, I know of no more ap- 
propriate book for the study of deter- 
mined and patient rooting-out of disease 
than A Soldier in Science, by Bailey K. 
Ashford (Morrow), the autobiography of 
the brave man who helped discover the 
hookworm, traced out the cause of slecp- 
ing sickness, and in the course of his 
military work in Porto Rico did more 
than anyone else to wipe these scourges 
clean out of existence. That is the dream 
of research physicians—not only to cure 
patients but to exterminate disease, and 
the most fascinating biographies are of 
scientists of this type. Pasteur, by 
Vallery-Radot (Garden City, $1), the life 
of the conqueror of hydrophobia and 
anthrax, is probably the most famous of 
these. This book is well on its way to 
becoming a classic; a French play has 
been made out of its incidents, which 
are dramatic in the extreme. 

The Great Physician, by Edith Gittings 


Reid (Oxford), is the life-story of Dr. 
William Osler, to whom the world owes 
many years of the lives of men and 


women his work saved from dying before 
their time. He was an intensely human 


creature, witty and charming, and his 
story sparkles with these qualities. The 
Story of San Michele, by Axel Munthe 


(Dutton), is probably the most popular 
book by a physician of modern times; it 
swept the world with its combination of 


medical interest, vivid travel scenes, and 
shrewd studies of character. I met Dr. 
Munthe at a party in London not long 


ago: when people told him they thought 
his book was wonderful he asked them 
how they liked a certain story in it, and 


if they said it was great he knew they 
had not read the book, for there was 
no such story in it. 

Dr. Halliday Sutherland’s The Arches 


of the Years and A Time to Keep (Mor- 
row) are spirited reminiscences of a 
doctor that are rapidly becoming runners- 
up for “San Michele.” The first of these 
tells the chief doings of a robust and ad- 
venturous career, including some brisk ex- 


periences in bull-fighting, and in the 
second he describes his conversion to 
Catholicism. 

The Doctor in History, by Howard 
Wilcox Haggard (Yale~ Univ. Press), 


shows what medicine and men of healing 
have had to do with progress in civiliza- 
tion from the days of the magic-makers 
to the great physicians of to-day. It is 
one of the surveys of world-history from 
the standpoint of a single profession that 
are always so interesting to the student 
of history and attractive to the gen- 
eral reader. Speaking of history, there is 
a new edition of a most unusual book 
about it, Post Mortems, by Dr. Maclurin 
(Doubleday). ‘This is concerned with the 


sO 


effect on history of the state of health 
of famous men who made it I don’t 
know a book that makes one think more 


sharply of the influence of physical con- 
dition upon conduct in world affairs. 

All the books on this list for the 
general reader, not technical works; they 
are not only to read but hard to 
stop reading. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


are 


easy 
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The Willow Walk | 
By Sinclair Lenis 


What Has Happened So Far 

Jasper Holt, senior paying teller of 
the Lumber National Bank, and highly 
respected by the bank officials for his 
efficiency and integrity, drives out to a 
gloomy old house near the suburb of Rose- 
bank, where, it is rumored, his brother, 
John, an eccentric recluse, lives. 

Once inside this somber dwelling, Holt 
strips off his attractive flannel suit, dons 
wrinkled shiny garments, and puts on a 
brown wig. The substantial business man 
has magically become the strange old her- 
mit, John Holt, of whom nothing is known 
except that he is writing a book on the 
Prophecies. 

Then John Holt sets out for Soul Hope 
Fraternity Hall. Among this cult John 
is honored for his austerity and pious 
zeal, 

After the meeting he goes home, 
changes to the stylish clothes of Jasper 
and then drives to the Community Theatre 
for an amateur dramatic rehearsal, where 
he plays a star réle. 

When Jasper complains of a 
headache at the bank, the president urges 


severe 


him to take a few days off, which ‘he 
reluctantly consents to do. That night 
Jasper drives his car in an elaborate 


circle (first due south, then a swing around 
to the. north) and leaves it under a fic- 
titious name in a garage in the town of 
St. Clair for some overnight repair work 
on a spark plug which he himself has 
deliberately cracked. Then he nips back 
into Vernon inconspicuously by 

Next day he the bank 
two suitcases and much talk of catching 
the eleven-seven train for his week-end rest 
but first he counts out the factory 
payrolls. Carefully, when the man in the 
cage isn’t looking, he fills one of the suit- 
cases with rushes out in the nick 
of time for the train, buys a ticket for a 
point a hundred miles beyond St. Clair, 
drops off to reclaim his car, and drives it 
toward Rosebank, where his “brother” 
lives. However, a few miles from Rose- 
bank he stops, pretends to have a solitary 
picnic until dusk, then drives his 
(minus the suitcases) up to a cliff over- 
Now read on. 


train. 


arrives at with 


cure- 


money, 


cor 


looking a swampy lake. 


Between the car and the edge of the 
cliff which overhung the lake there was 
a space of about one hundred and thirty 
feet, fairly level and covered with straggly 
red clover. Jasper paced off this dis- 
tance, returned to the car, took his seat 
in a nervous, tentative way and put her 
into gear, starting on second speed and 
slamming her into third. The car bolted 
toward the edge of the cliff. He instantly 
swung out on the running board. Stand- 
ing there, headed directly toward the sharp 
drep over the cliff, steering with his left 
hand on the wheel, he shoved the hand 
throttle up—up—up with his right. He 


safely leaped down from the _ running 
board. 

Of itself, the car rushed forward, roar- 
ing. It shot over the edge of the cliff, 


It soared twenty feet out into the air, 


as though it were a thick-bodied aero- 
plane. It turned over and over, with 
a sickening drop toward the lake. The 


water splashed up in a tremendous noisy 
circle. Then silence. In the twilight the 
surface of the lake shone like milk. There 
was no sign of the car on the surface. 
The concentric rings died away. The 
lake was secret and sinister and _ still. 
“Lord!” ejaculated Jasper, standing on 
the cliff; then: “Well, they won’t find 
that for a couple of years anyway.” 

He turned to the suitcases. Squatting 
beside them he took from one the wig 
and black garments of John Holt. He 
stripped, put on the clothes of John, and 
packed those of Jasper in the bag. With 
the cases and the motor-license plates he 
walked toward Rosebank, keeping in 
various groves of maples and willows till 
he was within half a mile of the town, 
He reached the stone house at the end 
of the willow walk and sneaked in the 
back way. He burned Jasper Holt’s 
clothes in the grate, melted down the 
license plates in the stove, and between 
two rocks he smashed Jasper’s expensive 
watch and fountain pen into an unpleasant 
mass of junk, which he dropped into the 
cistern for rain water. The silver head 
of the umbrella he scratched with a 
chisel till the engraved name was indis- 
tinguishable. 

He unlocked a section of the bookcase 
and taking a number of packages of bills 
in denominations of one, five, ten and 
twenty dollars from one of the suitcases 
he packed them into those empty candy 
boxes which, on the shelves, looked so 
much like books. As he stored them he 
counted the bills. They came to ninety- 
seven thousand five hundred and _thirty- 
five dollars. 

The two suitcases were new. There 
were no distinguishing marks on them. 
But taking them out to the kitchen he 
kicked them,.rubbed them with lumps of 
blacking, raveled their edges and cut their 
sides, till they gave the appearance of 


having been long and badly used in 
traveling. He took them upstairs and 
tossed them up into the low attic. 

In his bedroom he undressed calmly. 
Once he laughed: “I despise those pre- 
tentious fools—bank officers and cops. 
I’m beyond their fool law. No one can 
catch me—it would take me myself to 


do that!” 
He got into bed. 
it!’ he mused, “I 


With a vexed “Hang 


suppose John would 


pray, no matter how chilly the floor was.”) 


He got out of bed and from the in- 
scrutable Lord of the Universe he sought 
forgiveness—not for Jasper Holt, but for 
the denominations who lacked the true 
faith of Soul Hope Fraternity. 

He returned to bed and slept till the 
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middle of the morning, lying with his arms 
behind his head, a smile on his face. 

Thus did Jasper Holt, without the mys- 
terious pangs of death, yet cease to exist, 
and thus did John Holt come into being 
not merely as an apparition glimpsed on 
Sunday and Wednesday evenings but as 
a being living twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week. 


* * * 


The inhabitants of Rosebank were 
familiar with the occasional appearances 
of John Holt, the eccentric recluse, and 
they merely snickered about him when 
on the Saturday evening following the 
Friday that has been chronicled he was 
seen to come out of his gate and trudge 
down to a news and stationery shop on 
Main Street. 

He purchased an evening paper and said 
to the clerk: “You can have the Morning 
Herald delivered at my house every morn- 
ing—27 Humbert Avenue.” 

“Yuh, 1 know where it is. Thought 
you had kind of a grouch on newspapers,” 
said the clerk pertly. 


“Ah, did you indeed? The Herald, 
every morning, please. I will pay a 
month in advance,’ was all John Holt 


said, but he looked directly at the clerk, 
and the man cringed. 

s John attended the meeting of the Soul 
Hope Fraternity the next evening—Sun- 
day—but he was not seen on the streets 
again for two and a half days. 

There was no news of the disappearance 
of Jasper Holt till the following Wednes- 
day, when the whole thing came out in a 
violent, small-city, front-page story, 
headed: 


PAYING TELLER 


SOCIAL FAVORITE—MAKES GETAWAY 


The paper stated that Jasper Holt had 
been missing for four days, and that the 
oficers of the bank, after first denying 
that there was anything wrong with his 
accounts, had admitted that he was short 


one hundred thousand dollars—two hun- 
dred thousand, said one report. He had 
purchased a ticket for Wakamin, this 
state, on Friday and a trainman, a cus- 
tomer of the bank, had noticed him on 
the train, but he had apparently never 
arrived at Wakamin. 


A woman asserted that on Friday after- 
noon she had seen Holt driving an auto- 
mobile between Vernon and St. Clair. This 
appearance neat St. Clair was supposed 
to be merely a blind, however. In fact, 
our able, chief of police had proof that 
Holt not headed north, in the direc- 
tion of St. Clair, but south, beyond Wan- 
probably for Des Moines or St. 
was definitely known that on 
Holt had left his car at 
with their customary 
promptness the 
Wanagoochie. 


was 


agoochie 

Louis. It 
the previous day 
Wanagoochie, and 
thoroughness and police 
were making search at 
The chief had already communicated with 
the police in cities to the south, and the 
capture of the man could confidently be 
expected at any 


moment. As long as the 


chief appointed by our popular mayor 
was in power, it went ill with those who 
gave even the appearance of wrong- 
doing. 


When asked his opinion of the theory 


English Section 


that the alleged fugitive had gone north 
the chief declared that of course Holt 
had started in that direction, with the 
vain hope of throwing pursuers off the 
scent, but that he had immediately turned 
south and picked up his car. Though he 
would not say so definitely the chief let 
it be known that he was ready to put his 
hands on the fellow who had ridden Holt’s 
car at Wanagoochie. 

When asked if he thought Holt was 
crazy the chief laughed and said: “Yes, 
he’s crazy two hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth.” 

The president of the bank, 
was greatly distressed, and strongly de- 
clared his belief that Holt, who was a 
favorite in the most sumptuous residences 
on the Boulevard, being well 
known in local dramatic circles, and who 
bore the best of reputations in the bank, 
was temporarily out of his mind, as he 
had been distressed by pains in the head 
for some time past. Meantime the bond- 
ing company, which had fully covered the 
employees of the bank by a joint bond of 
two hundred thousand dollars, had _ its 
detectives working with the police on the 
case. 


however, 


besides 


As soon as he had read the paper John 
took a trolley into Vernon and called on 
the president of the bank. John’s face 
drooped with the sorrow of the disgrace. 
The president received him. 


gered into the room, groaning: “I have 
just learned in the newspaper of the 
terrible news about my brother. I have 


come—” 

“We hope it’s just a case of aphasia. 
We’re sure he’ll turn up all right,” insisted 
the president. 

“I wish I could believe it. But as I 
have told you, Jasper is not a good man. 
He drinks and smokes and play-acts and 
makes a god of stylish clothes. . .” 
“Good .-Lord, that’s no reason for jump- 


ing to the conclusion that he’s an em- 
bezzler !” 
“I pray you may be right. But mean- 


while I wish to give you any assistance 
I can. I shall make it my sole duty to 
see that my brother is brought to justice 
if it proves that he is guilty.” 

“Good o’ you,’ mumbled the president. 
Despite this example of John’s ri_id 
honor he could not get himself to like the 
man. John standing beside him, 
thrusting his stupid face into his. 

The president pushed his chair a_ foot 
farther away and said disagreeably: “As 
a matter of fact, we were thinking of 
searching your house. If I remember, you 


was 


live in Rosebank?” 
“Yes. And of course I shall be glad 
to have you search every inch of it. Or 


anything else I can do. I feel that I share 
fully with my twin brother in this un- 
speakable sin. Ill turn over the key of 
There is also a 
used to 


my house to you at once. 
shed at the where Jasper 
keep his automobile when he came to see 
He produced a large, rusty, old 
and held it out, 
Humbert 


back 


“A 
ine. 
door key 


“The 


Rosebank.” 


fashioned 
adding: address is 27 
Avenue, 

“Oh, it won’t be necessary, I guess,” said 
the president, somewhat shamed, irritably 


waving off the key. 


“But I just want to help somehow! 
What can I do? Who is—in the language 
of the newspapers—who is the detective 


John stag-’ 
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on the case? I'll give him any help—” 

“Tell you what you do: Go see Mr. 
Scandling, of the Mercantile Trust and 
Bonding Company, and tell him all you 
know.” 

“I shall. I take my brother’s crime on 
my shoulders—otherwise, I'd be 
ting the sin of Cain. You are giving me 
a chance to try to expiate our joint sin, 
and, as Brother Jeremiah Bodfish was 
wont to say, it is a blessing to have an 
opportunity to expiate a sin, no matter 
how painful the punishment may seem to 
be to the mere physical being. As I may 
have told you I am an accepted member 
of the Soul Hope Fraternity, and though 
we are free from cant and dogma it is 
our firm belief _ 

Then for ten dreary minutes John Holt 
sermonized; quoted forgotten books and 
quaint, ungenerous elders; twisted bitter 
pride and clumsy mysticism into fanatical 
spider web. The president was a church- 
goer, and ardent supporter of missionary 
fiihds, for thirty years a pew-holder at 
St. Simeon’s Church, but he was alter- 
nately bored to a chill shiver and roused 


commit- 


to wrath against this self-righteous 
zealot. 

When he had rather rudely got rid of 
John Holt he complained to himself: 
“Curse it, I oughtn’t to, but I must say 


I prefer Jasper the sinner to John the 


saint. Uff! What a smell of damp 
cellars the fellow has! He must spend 
all his time picking potatoes. Say! By 


thunder, I remember that Jasper had the 
infernal nerve to tell me once that if he 
ever robbed the bank I was to call John 
in. I know why, now! John is the kind 
of egotistical fool that would muddle up 
any kind of a systemaitic search.” 

John had gone to the Mercantile Trust 
and Bonding Company, had called on Mr. 
Scandling, and now wearying him 
by a detailed and useless account of Jas- 
per’s early years and recent vices. He 
was turned over to the detective employed 
by the bonding company to find Jasper. 
The detective was a hard, noisy man, who 
John in- 
sisted on his coming out to examine the 
house in Rosebank, and the detective did 
so—but sketchily, trying to escape. John 
spent at least five minutes in showing him 
the shed where Jasper had sometimes kept 
his car. 

He also attempted to interest the de- 
tective in his precious but spotty books. 
He unlocked the 


dragged down a set of 


was 


found John even more tedious. 


one section of 
four-volume 
mons and started to read them aloud. 

The detective interrupted: “Yuh, that’s 
stuff, but I going 
to find your brother hiding behind those 
books !” 

The detective got away as soon as pos- 
sible, after insistently explaining to John 
that if they use they 
would let him know. 

“If I can only expiate 

“Yuh, sure, that’s all right!” wailed the 
detective, fairly running toward the gate. 


Case, 


ser- 


great guess we aren't 


could his assistance 


End of third instalment. To be con- 
cluded in Scholastic next week. 


From Selected Short Stories by Sinclair 
Lewis, copyright 1918 and 1935, reprinted 
with permission from Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc. 
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Tt= diagonal steps running across the 
page from lower left to upper right con- 
tain nine of the outstanding figures in the 
advance of medicine, particularly in its 
They are, as 


modern preventive phases. 


you will see, of numerous nationalities, in- 
dicating the truly international and human- 
itarian character of science. 
great figures and events might have been 
selected—Laennec, who invented the stetho- 
scope; Florence Nightingale, who made nurs- 
ing a profession; Roentgen and the X-ray; 
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Steps to Health 


This picture chart represents a small part of man’s long climb out 
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of darkness into light—the part that deals with his gradual progress 
in acquiring and applying scientific knowledge to the prevention of 
death, the advancement of health, and the lengthening of life. No 
attempt is made here to present a complete history of medicine, but 
some of the high spots and great personalities of discovery are shown 
since the Sixteenth Century, when the Renaissance of science began, 
We are indebted to the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for the 
illustration at the bottom of the page, for some of the facts, and for 


the general 


The drawings in the triangular por- 


tion of the page at lower right rep- 


resent a few of the outworn practices 
which once made 
cheap, and from which we have been 
rescued by the great scientists below. 


Many other 


Morton and Simpson, two great 
Americans who simultaneously de- 
veloped ether for anesthetic pur- 


poses; 


yellow fever 


Walter Reed, the hero of 
(see page 9); 


Ross, 


Bruce, Theobald Smith, and many 


another 


who have 


risked 


their 


lives to trace the insect-borne or- 


ganisms 


that 


cause 


malaria, sleeping sick- 
ness, Rocky Mountain 
fever, and many other 
diseases; or Goldberg- 
er, who learned about 
vitamins and combat- 


ed pellagra. 


English 


who found- 
ed the mod- 
ern science 
of anatomy. 


physician 
studied the functions of 
the heart. 


ANDREAS 
VESALIUS 
1514-1564 


EDWARD JENNER 


English physician who disco /- = 
ered the relation between cow- 
smallpox and devel- 
oped the method of vaccination 

against the latter. 


ANTON VAN 
LEEUWENHOEK 
1632-1723 
Dutch merchant 
who invented the first practical 
microscope. 


WILLIAM 
HARVEY 
1578-1657 


pox and 


who 


and scientist 


LOUIS PASTEUR 
1822-1895 
French chemist who established 
the fact that coinmunicable dis- 
eases are caused by micro- 
organisms which enter the body. 


1796-1896 


human life so 


EDWARD L. TRUDEAU 
1848-1915 
American physician who, after 
being condemned to death from 
tuberculosis, cured himself and 
developed open-air 


at Saranac 


JOSEPH LISTER 
1827-1912 
British surgeon who by apply- 
ing the theories of Pasteur in- 
troduced antiseptic methods in 
surgery, reducing death rates. 


ROBERT KOCH 
1843-1910 


German bacteriologist who 
greatly advanced microscopic 
science, discovered the tubercle 
bacillus and that of cholera. 
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idea of the chart. 


HIDEYO NOGUCHI 


1876-1928 


Japanese bacteriologist on staff 
of Rockefeller Institute, 
made marked contributions to 
study of snake venoms, and 


yellow fever. 


treatment 


Lake. 


An aromatic 
nose against 
plague. The 
costume worn 
by doctors and 
visitors at Mar- 
seilles in 1720. 
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tain disorders, 
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In prehistoric times the cave-dwellers believed that 

sickness was caused by evil spirits. 

cure illness by placating or scaring away the super- 
natural forces they thought were causing it. 


Men sought te 
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ISUDDEN | 


DEATH 
By 
J. CG. Furnas 


UBLICIZING the total of mo- 

toring injuries—almost a million 

last year, with 36,000 deaths— 

never gets to first base in jarring 
the motorist into a realization of the 
appalling risks of motoring. He does 
not translate dry statistics into a 
reality of blood and agony. 

Figures exclude the pain and hor- 
ror of savage mutilation. A passing 
look at a bad smash or the news that 
a fellow you had Junch with last week 
is in a hospital with a broken back 
will make any driver but a born fool 
slow down at least temporarily. But 
what is needed is a vivid and sustained 
realization that every time you step 
on the throttle, death gets in beside 
you, hopefully waiting for his chance. 
That single horrible accident you may 
have witnessed is no isolated horror. 
That sort of thing happens every hour 
of the day, everywhere in America. 

An enterprising judge now and 
again sentences reckless drivers to 
tour the accident end of a city morgue. 
But even a mangled body on a slab, 
waxily portraying the consequences 
of bad motoring judgment, isn’t a 
patch on the scene of the accident it- 
self. No artist working on a safety 
poster would dare depict that in full 
detail. 

That picture would have to include 
motion-picture and sound effects, too 
—the flopping, pointless efforts of the 
injured to stand up; the queer, grunt- 
ing noises; the steady, panting groan- 
ing of a human being with pain creep- 
ing up on him as the shock wears off. 
It should portray the slack expression 
on the face of a man, drugged with 
shock, staring at the Z-twist in his 
broken leg, the insane crumpled effect 
of a child’s body after its bones are 
crushed inward, a realistic portrait of 
an hysterical woman with her scream- 
ing mouth opening a hole in the bloody 
drip that fills her eyes and runs off 
Minor details would include 
protruding 


her chin. 
the raw 
through flesh in compound fractures, 
and the dark red, surfaces 


ends of bones 


oozing 
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DEATH ON THE RIDGE ROAD, BY GRANT WOOD 


Courtesy Ferargil Galleries, New York 


where clothes and skin were flayed 
off at once. 

Those are all standard, everyday 
sequels to the modern passion for 
going places in a hurry and taking 
a chance or two by the way.. If 
ghosts could be put to a useful pur- 
pose, every bad stretch of road in the 
United States would greet the on- 
coming motorist with groans and 
screams and the educational spectacle 
of ten or a dozen corpses, all sizes, 
sexes and ages, lying horribly still on 
the bloody grass. 

Last year a state trooper of my 
acquaintance stopped a big red His- 
pano for speeding. Papa was ob- 
viously a responsible person, obvi- 
ously set for a pleasant weekend with 
his family the officer cut into 
papa’s well-bred expostulations: “I'll 


so 





—And Sudden Fame 


This article has skyrocketed to what 
is perhaps the most amazing fame of 


any magazine piece published in 
years. It appeared originally in Au- 
gust Readers’ Digest where it re- 


ceived so startling an ovation that it 
has since been reprinted in numer- 
ous magazines and newspapers. More 


than a million reprints have been 
published and magistrates are dis- 
tributing copies to traffic violators. 
Mr. Furnas’ first novel, “The 
Prophet’s Chamber” has just been 
published. 

With the permission of Readers’ 


Digest Scholastic reprints it here not 
only because of its tremendous vivid- 
ness but also because so large a per- 
centage of motor accidents involve 
youthful drivers. Motor sanity, as 
Mr. Furnas graphically demonstrates, 
is an important phase of public 
health. 











let you off this time, but if you keep 


on this way, you won't last long. Get 
going—but take it easier.” Later a 
passing motorist hailed the trooper 


and asked if the red Hispano had got 
a ticket. “‘No,” said the trooper, “I 
hated to spoil their party.” “Too bad 
you didn’t,” said the motorist. “I saw 
you stop them—and then I passed that 


car again 50 miles up the line. It still 
makes me feel sick at my stomach. 
The car was all folded up like an 


accordion. They were all dead but 
of the kids—and he wasn’t going 
to live to the hospital.” 

Maybe it will make you sick at your 
stomach, too. But you're a 
heavy-tooted incurable, a good look 
at the picture the artist wouldn’t dare 
paint, a first-hand acquaintance with 
the results of mixing gasoline with 
speed and bad judgment, ought to be 
well worth your while. I can’t help 


one 


unless 


it if the facts are revolting. If you 
have the nerve to drive fast and take 
chances, you ought to have the nerve 
to take the appropriate cure. You 
can't ride an ambulance or watch the 
doctor working on the victim in the 


hospital, but you can read. 

The automobile is treacherous, just 
cat is. It is tragically difficult 
that it can become the dead- 
As enthusiasts tell you, 
feel like nothing at all. 
But 65 an hour is 100 feet a second, a 


as a 
to realize 
liest missile. 
it makes 65 
speed which puts a viciously unjusti- 
fied responsibility on brakes and hu- 
man reflexes, and can instantly turn 
this bull 
elephant. 
Collision, 


docile luxury into a mad 


turnover or side swipe, 
each type of accident produces either 
a shattering dead stop or a crashing 
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change of direction—and, since the 
occupant—meaning you—continues in 
the old direction at the original speed, 
every surface and angle of the car’s 
interior immediately becomes a batter- 
ing, tearing projectile, aimed squarely 
at you—inescapable. There is no 
bracing yourself against these impera- 
tive laws of momentum. 

It’s like going over Niagara Falls 
in a steel barrel full of railroad spikes. 
The best thing that can happen to 
you—and one of the rarer things—is 
to be thrown out as the doors spring 
open, so you have only the ground to 
reckon with. True, you strike with as 
much force as if you had been thrown 
from the Twentieth Century at top 
speed. But at least you are spared 
the lethal array of gleaming metal 
knobs and edges and glass. 

Anything can happen in that split 
second of crash, even those lucky 
escapes you hear about. People have 
dived through windshields and come 
out .with only superficial scratches. 
They have run cars together head on, 
reducing both to twisted junk, and 
been found unhurt and arguing bitter- 
ly two minutes afterward. But death 
was there just the same—he was only 
exercising his privilege of being 
erratic. This spring a wrecking crew 
pried the door off a car which had 
been overturned down an embank- 
ment and out stepped the driver with 
only a scratch on his cheek. But his 
mother was still inside, a splinter of 
wood from the top driven four inches 
into her brain as a result of son’s 
taking a greasy curve a little too fast. 
No blood—no horribly twisted bones 
—just a grayhaired corpse _ still 
clutching her pocketbook. 

On that same curve a month later, 
a light touring car crashed a tree. 
In the middle of the front seat they 
found a nine-months-old baby sur- 
rounded by broken glass and yet ab- 
solutely unhurt. A_ fine practical 
joke on death—but spoiled by the 
baby’s parents with skulls shattered 
on the dashboard. 


Social Studies Section 


If you customarily pass without 
clear vision a long way ahead, make 
sure that every member of the party 
carries identification papers—it’s diffi- 
cult to identify a body with its whole 
face bashed in or torn off. The driver 
is death’s favorite target. If the 
steering wheel holds together in rup- 
tures his liver or spleen so he bleeds 
to death internally. Or, if the steer- 
ing wheel breaks off, the matter is 
settled instantly by the steering 
column’s plunging into his abdomen. 

By no means do all head-on col- 
lisions occur on curves. The modern 
death-trap is likely to be a straight 
stretch with three lanes of traffic— 
like the notorious Astor Flats on the 
Albany Post Road where there have 
been as many as 27 fatalities in one 
summer month. This sudden vision of 
broad, straight road tempts many an 
ordinarily sensible driver into pass- 
ing the man ahead. Simultaneously a 
driver coming the other way swings 
out at high speed. At the last mo- 
ment each tries to get into line again, 
but the gaps are closed. As the cars 
in line are forced into the ditch to 
capsize or crash fences, the passers 
meet, almost head on, in a swirling, 
grinding smash. 

A car careening and rolling down 
a bank, battering and smashing its 
occupants every inch of the way, can 
wrap itself so thoroughly around a 


tree that front and rear bumpers in-' 


terlock, requiring an acetylene torch 
to cut them apart. In a recent case 
of that sort they found the old lady, 
who had been sitting in back, lying 
across the lap of her daughter, who 
was in front, each soaked in her own 
and the other’s blood. 

Overturning cars specialize in cer- 
tain injuries. Cracked pelvis, for in- 
stance, guaranteeing agonizing months 
in bed, motionless, perhaps crippled 
for life—broken spine resulting from 
sheer sidewise twist—the minor de- 
tails of smashed knees and splintered 
shoulder blades caused by crashing 
into the side of the car as she goes 
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over with the swirl of an insane roller 


coaster. : 


Flying glass—safety glass is by no 


means universal yet—contributes much 


more than its share to the spectacular” 


side of accidents. It doesn’t merely 
cut—the fragments are driven in as 
if a cannon loaded with broken bottles 
had been fired in your face, and a 
sliver in the eye, traveling with such 
force, means certain blindness. 
or arm stuck through the windshield 
will cut clean to the bone through 
vein, artery and muscle like a piece 
of beef under the butcher’s knife, and 
it takes little time to lose a fatal 
amount of blood under such circum- 
stances. Even safety glass may not 


be wholly safe when the car crashes . 


something at high speed. You hear 
picturesque tales of how a flying 
human body will make a neat hole in 
the stuff with its head—the shoulders 
stick—the glass holds—and the raw, 
keen edge of the hole decapitates the 
body as neatly as a guillotine. 

But all that is routine in every 
American community. To be remem- 
bered individually by doctors and 
policemen, you have to do something 
as grotesque as the lady who burst 
the windshield with her head, splash- 
ing splinters all over the other occu- 
pants of the car, and then, as the car 
rolled over, rolled with it down the 
edge of the windshield frame and cut 
her ‘throat from ear to ear. 

It’s hard to find a surviving acci- 
dent victim who can bear to talk. 
After you come to, the gnawing, sear- 
ing pain throughout your body is ac- 
counted for by learning that you have 
both collarbones smashed, both shoul- 
der blades splintered, your right arm 
broken in three places and three ribs 
cracked, with every chance of bad 
internal ruptures. But the pain can't 
distract you, as the shock begins to 
wear off, from realizing that you are 
probably on your way out. You can’t 
forget that, not even when they shift 
you from the ground to the stretcher 
and your broken ribs bite into your 
lungs and the sharp ends of vour col- 
larbones slide over to stab deep into 
each side of your screaming throat. 
That isn’t fiction. It’s what it feels 
like to be one of that 36,000. 

And every time you pass on a blind 
curve, every time you hit it up on a 
slippery road, every time you step 
on it harder than your reflexes will 
safely take, every time you drive with 
your reactions slowed down by a drink 
or two, you're gambling a few sec- 
onds against this kind of blood and 
agony and sudden death. 

Take a look at yourself as the man 
in the white jacket shakes his head 
over you, tells the boys with the 
stretcher not to bother and _ turns 
away to somebody else who isn’t 
quite dead yet. And then take it easy. 
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“"@ How Should the Doctors’ Bills Be Paid? 
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P A Debate by Henry Lee Ewbank, Ph.D. 


University of Wisconsin 


RESOLVED: That the several states should enact legislation 
providing for a system of complete medical service available 


AVE you known people who 

were ill and kept on suffering 

because they could not afford 

to call the doctor? Have you 
known others who called the doctor 
when they were not very ill and then 
neglected or forgot to pay him? What 
would happen if there were a long and 
txpensive illness in your own family? 
Why not have sickness insurance as 
we insure against the hazards of fire, 
theft, or earthquake? Could medical 
care be provided at public expense on 
the same basis as our public schools? 
To focus our attention on the problem 
back of these questions, more than 
100,000 students in high schools, col- 
leges, and universities throughout the 
United States will debate the question 
of state medicine during the coming 
winter. 


“The Cost of Medical Care” 

For five years, at a cost of three 
quarters of a million dollars furnished 
by individuals and institutions inter- 
ested in social work, the Committee 
on the Cost of Medical Care studied 
medical service in the United States. 
On this committee were distinguished 
doctors engaged in private practice, 
in public health service, and in hos- 
pital service, as well as representa- 
tives of the general public. Their 
investigation, completed in 1932, 
showed that the annual expenditure 
for medical services in this country 
is about three and a half billion dol- 













lars. This amounts to $30.08 a per- 
son or about $123 a family. About 
9% of the total bill is paid by in- 
dividual patients or their families; 
14% comes from taxes for the sup- 
port of hospitals and the care of the 
poor; 5% is the contribution of char- 
itable organizations, mostly for new 


age : aoe 4 
building and equipment; and 2% is 


‘paid by industries having medical ser- 


vice for employees. Only one dollar 
in thirty goes to public health work 
for the “ounce of prevention”; the 
other twenty-nine are spent for the 
“pound of cure.” 

Here are some things that the 
“ounce of prevention” might elimi- 
nate. One million persons are sick 
with malaria each year. We do not 
have to have malaria if we will pay 
the price to get rid of it. We still 
have 30,000 to 100,000 cases of smail- 


to all citizens at public expense? 


pox each year; most of them prevent- 
able. In 1928, there were 26,000 
cases of typhoid, another preventable 


disease. In 1931, more than 135,000 
infants died; proper medical care 
would have saved many of these 
lives. 


The Committee found that “more 
than 80,000,000 persons in the United 
States either do not receive all the 
care they need, which could readily 
be provided, or are burdened heavily 
by its costs.” The picture shows, on 
the one hand, patients who need medi- 
cal care but who cannot afford it; 
and, on the other, able doctors and 
expensive hospital equipment idle be- 
cause of a lack of patients. Contrary 
to a popular impression, doctors’ in- 
comes are often inadequate. Even 
in 1929, many general practitioners 
received less than $2,000 a year. 
During the depression years their 
cash incomes have practically van- 
ished. At the same time they have 
been called upon for an ever-increas- 
ing amount of charity work. It has 
been estimated that the physicians of 
Denver, Colorado, give at least 
$1,000,000 worth of medical services 
per year without charge. 

Nor are the available medical re- 
sources of the country properly dis- 
tributed. There are many areas 
without a doctor, a nurse, or a hos- 
pital. In other centers there are too 
many doctors and more hospital beds 
than can be occupied at the prevailing 
schedule of charges. The problem, in 
a large measure?-i¢ one of properly 
distributing and making available to 
all, our medical facilities and our 
medical knowledge. To quote William 
Trufant Foster, a member of the 


Committee, “We have made great 
progress in the science of medicine 
. But in distributing the benefits 
of this scientific advance, medicine has 
made intolerably slow progress.” 
The events of the last three years 
have served to accentuate the problem. 
Our government has been compelled 
to set up an emergency system of 
medical care for those on relief rolls. 
President Roosevelt, in his 1934 Mes- 
sage to Congress, called for the adop- 
tion of a program of social insurance 
that would include some provision for 
sickness insurance. Thus_ students 
who debate state medicine will be 
considering a problem that is before 
the country for solution. Such de- 
bates are not exercises for the sharp- 
ening of wits; they may be a power- 
ful agency for the creation of an in- 
formed public opinion. 


An Interpretation of the Proposition 


In the question for debate, as 
worded at the beginning of this 
article, are four terms that may need 
definition. The following explanatory 
notes have the approval of the com- 
mittee that. framed the resolution for 
use in high school debating: 


(1) “The several states.’ The burden 
of providing the system is placed on the 
state government. It is supposed that 
each state would set up a system suited 
to conditions within its boundaries. There 
is no requirement for uniform state legis- 
lation. 

(2) “Complete medical service.” The 
definition given by the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care should undoubtedly 
be used here. In general, it includes any 
service, device, or technique necessary for 
the prevention of disease or for the treat- 
ment of one affected by disease. New and 
rare treatments, not available for general 
use, are not included. 

(3) “Available.” Citizens of a_ state 
would not be compelled to use the state 
medical service. They cculd employ 
physicians who are in private practice. 
Nor would doctors be compelled to enter 
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state service. The situation would be 
similar to that in public education. Par- 
ents may, if they wish to meet the 
added expense, send their children to pri- 
vate schools; but if they do they must 
still continue to pay their share toward 
the support of the public schools. 

“Public expense.” The proposition 
clearly requires the state to assume finan- 
cial responsibility for the health of its 
citizens. It is not essential that all sup- 
port come from state taxation. A com- 
bination of federal, state, and local taxes 
would come within the terms of this ques- 
tion. 

The ultimate purpose which any re- 
form in our system of medical care 
has in view is to improve the health 
of our citizens. Any proposed solu- 
tion must be judged by the extent to 
which it actually contributes to that 
end. An examination of articles writ- 
ten by advocates and opponents of 
state medicine indicates agreement on 
the following points: 

(1) Under any system of medical care 
there should be a permanent, confidential 
relation between the patient and his phy- 
Sician. 

(2) Under any system all features of 
the medical service itself should be under 
the control of the medical profession. 
Doctors should occupy the positions of 
authority, just as deans and educational 
directors are chosen from those in the 
teaching profession. 

(3) No third party must be permitted 
to come between the patient and his phy- 
sician in any medical relation. Decisions 
as to the kind and amount of medical 
care necessary in any given case should 
be made only by the physician. 

The Argument for State Medicine 

With this background of informa- 
tion, we can now outline the argu- 
ments most commonly advanced by 
those who favor state medicine. An 
attempt has been made to arrange 
them in a logical series of propositions 
which, if established, would justify 
an affirmative vote on the motion. 


For evidence to support these asser- 


tions, you will consult the materials 

mentioned in the bibliography and 

any other sources available. 

I. Our present system of medical service 
is fundamentally unsound. 

Much of the evidence on this point has 
already been suggested. Our present sys- 
tem is not conducive to developing pre- 
ventive medicine. The costs of illness fall 
most heavily on those who are least able 
to bear them. The health of our citi- 
zens is a matter of public concern. 

Il. The United States, as well as other 
countries, is already turning to group 
medicine. 

The Duchy of Nassau had socialized 
medicine in 1818. Bismarck inaugurated a 
form of health insurance in Germany in 
1884. Great Britain has had compulsory 
health insurance since 1912, and the British 
Medical Association is on record as 
favoring their system. The Canadian ex- 
perience has been favorable. 

In the United States, eleven percent of 
the physicians are now on a salaried basis. 
Local governments provide. medical care 
for the poor and medical inspections for 
school children. State governments have 
assumed responsibility for the tubercular 
and the insane and have departments of 
public health that do work in preventa- 
tive medicine. Many state universities 
have systems of group medicine for their 


students. The Federal government has 
hospitals for veterans and their depen- 
dents, as well as a public health service. 
Group hospitalization plans are in opera- 
tion in Los Angeles, Little Rock, and else- 
where. 

Group medicine is the next logical step 
in a process already far advanced. 

III. Group medicine is fundamentally 
sound in principle. 

It makes it unnecessary for each phy- 
sician to own expensive equipment that 
may be highly necessary on occasion but 
seldom needed. It makes such equipment 
available to. all. It frees the doctor from 
being a fee collector and allows him to 
devote his energies to his profession. 
IV: The state is the best agency to operate 

group medicine. 

Voluntary group insurance would not 
meet the need; it fails to reach those with 
lower income who must still be provided 
with medical care. It lacks the power to 
coordinate all the medical agencies of 
an area in a fight against disease. 

Philanthropic and relief organizations 
should not bear the burden. The poor 
should not be made to feel that they are 
accepting charity when they apply for 
medical care. 

Federal action would be undesirable 
because the area involved is too large. 


The Argument Against State 
Medicine 

One group of opponents of state 
medicine views with great alarm the 
increasing interference of govern- 
ment with private professions. They 
attack the whole philosophy of gov- 
ernment on which the argument for 
state medicine is based. They believe 
that the present system, with minor 
changes, will be satisfactory once the 
depression is over. 

Another group, siding with a num- 
ber of the Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care, agrees that the private 
practice of medicine leaves much to be 
desired but proposes private, volun- 
tary experiments with group prac- 
tice as a substitute for state medicine. 
Members of this group admit many of 
the alleged weaknesses of the present 
system but contend that political con- 
trol would be worse. Members of 
the negative team must decide which 
of these positions they wish to uphold. 
I. Advocates of state 

the good points in 
medical care. 

The United States has more physicians 
per unit of population than any other 
country. The quality of our medical ser- 
vice is excellent. Morbidity and mortality 
rates are decreasing. There has been rapid 
advance in the control of disease. Our 
system leaves the patient free to choose 
his physician, and keeps the physician in- 
terested in him as an individual. The 
competition among doctors is healthy and 
desirable. The medical profession has 
high standards of ethics and of social 
service. ‘The burden of excessive charity 
service can be lifted without forcing all 
of us into a system of state medicine. 
II. State 


medicine overlook 
our system of 


medicine means regimentation, 
red-tape, and political control. 

State medicine means state salaries. 
These salary scales are usually low, and 
are often administered automatically. 
Time servers on the public payroll are all 
too common. The more secure the posi- 
tion the less incentive there is for unusual 
effort. 


State medicine would mean regimenta- 
tion of patients as well as of doctors, 
This is the opinion of the International 
Labor Office and of others who have writ- 
ten on the subject. Company doctors are 
constantly tempted to do as little as pos- 
sible. 

Political influence would endanger the 
quality of the service. 

III. State medicine has a doubtful record, 
both here and abroad. 

The‘death rate has not been lowered in 
foreign countries. 
corded illness has increased three-fold in 
Germany and has doubled in England, 
The systems are unduly controlled by 
governmental agencies. . . . It has not 
been proved that the patient is receiving 
as good care as formerly. 

Experience in this country has not been 
favorable. Veterans’ 
been mismanaged. Medical racketeering 
has developed in certifying those eligible 
for compensation. The American Medi- 
cal Association opposes state medicine. 
IV. Other methods of providing medical 

care are more desirable. 

Voluntary health insurance is preferred 
by a majority of the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care. This allows for 
experimentation and gradual growth and 
is in keeping with our American demo- 
cratic tradition. 

Voluntary experiments with group 
clinics should be conducted. Such clinics 
may prove to have the values of group 
medicine without the evils. 
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Great Cities 
Are Finding Noise 





By 
FRANK LATHAM 


OHN SMITH, city worker, 
emerged from a large office 
building one evening, with hun- 
dreds of other elbowing, hurry- 
ing people anxious to get home. 
Eight hours of bending over columns 
of figures, while a riveting machine 
on a skyscraper across the street 
chattered savagely, had given Smith 
a throbbing head ache and his nerves 


















He treaded his way 


were worn raw. 
down the squirming street, which 
reverberated with noises that our 


scientific’advances have given us. A 
radio loud speaker in front of a store 
blared raucously, and across the 
street a pneumatic drill growled 
harshly while it gnawed on a_ piece 
of concrete pavement. A street-car 
slammed and banged as it blundered 
by, and Smith jumped nervously 
when a fire siren swelled to a scream 
as a truck thundered down the street. 

At an intersection, he paused while 
a red-faced traffic cop tooted his 
whistle and untangled a jumble of 


horn-blowing automobiles, rumbling 


trucks and lumbering busses. He 
started across the street and _ his 


punished senses failed to warn him 
as a bore down with its horn 
squawking. The driver threw on his 
brakes and his car slid to a scream- 
ing stop, while Smith scurried to 
safety as the driver bawled loudly at 


car 


him. Another block and he burrowed 
his way into a street-car, to stand 
hanging* to a strap while the car 


bumped, clattered and jolted along 


for an hour. Finally he struggled 
out of the car and continued home- 


ward, and as he walked the staccato 
trafic kept a 
rhythm with his footsteps. 
Safely in his cell-like room, which 
is home to thousands of city dwellers 
like Smith, he sat down to rest. The 
mutter and growl of city traffic con- 
tinued to pound and a nearby elevated 
train passed with a roar that shook 


sounds maddening 


the room. ‘Too tired to care about 
eating, Smith tried to sleep. He 
closed his eyes and immediately a 
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column of figures marched before him, 
while men with riveting machines and 


policemen with whistles acted as 
marshals for the parade. Across the 
court, on which twenty other win- 


dows opened, came sounds of laughter, 
quarrelling voices, and at least three 
competing radios. One radio in par- 
ticular emitted so-called music—a 
wild tangle of tooting, and thumping, 
which might have named the 
Symphony of Sound, or more aptly, 
Traffic. 

Suddenly Smith leaped from bed, 
half clothed himself, and stumbled 
blindly out of his room. The next 
morning he heard a policeman saying 
to the Judge: 

“I think he’s crazy, yer honor, he 
was out paradin’ around the streets 
half dressed, an’ shoutin’ at people.” 

“Why do you men have to go around 
disturbing the peace?” demanded the 
Judge. ‘What you have to 
for yourself?” 

Smith looked at the Judge, and 
then slumped to the floor. He 
membered in a dull sort of way what 
he’d been doing, but he couldn’t help 
it, nor could he explain it. 

Smith’s may have been 
amplified a little by way of illustra- 


been 


do say 


re- 


troubles 








tion, but his case is duplicated 
thousands of times in lesser degree 
among those who live in American 
cities. A realization of the harmful 
effects of noise on the nerves and effi- 
ciency of city dwellers has caused 
much newspaper comment during the 
past half dozen years. As the Detroit 
Free Press pointed out, “We don’t 
know what an unmuffled motor truck 
explosion may do to case-hardened 
New Yorkers, but we know what it 
does to a good many brains in this 
part of the world. It creates intense, 
temporary homicidal mania which does 
not subside for several minutes. That 
isn’t a joke either. Unquestionably 
city noises, both chronic and sudden, 
are the direct exciting causes of many 
violent offences.” 

Six years ago the first official Noise 
Commission was created by the City 
of New York. Its report, after a 
year’s investigation, totally discredited 
the theory that “one gets used to the 
noise,” in the sense of being unaffected 
by it. The commission found that 
continual pressure of noise impaired 
hearing, and placed such a strain on 


the nerves as to interfere with re- 
freshing sleep. It is true that a per- 
son, if tired enough, can sleep 


through almost any noise, but it isn’t 

restful sleep, because the din raises 

blood pressure to the waking level 
(Concluded on page 29) 








While the 
War &F Peace vevsue 

of nations 
at Geneva struggles to restrain Italy in 
her avowed purpose of invading Ethiopia, 
and Mussolini grimly avows he will resist 
all attempts to in- 
terfere by force 
with his African 
program, the world 
hopes for peace, 
and fears war will 
be the final answer. 

In London, the 
corporation of 
Lloyd’s, for two 
centuries a monu- 
ment of conserva- 
tism in the insur- 
ance business, 
surveyed the grow- 
ing war clouds and 
announced it would cancel the war risk 
clauses now included in all contracts, 
after ten days’ notice. Meanwhile, ship- 
ping men and insurance brokers an- 
nounce that rates for marine insurance 
on freight moving to potential war zones 
have increased from 600 to 1000 per 
cent. 

Under the leadership of Great Britain, 
52 nations—among them France and Rus- 
sia—have rallied to the defense of the 
League, and are demanding that Italy 
arbitrate her dispute with Ethiopia. 
Though his nation is practically isolated, 
Mussolini shows no signs of weakening 
in his program of colonial expansion. 
With 1,000,000 men under arms, with the 
economic resources of Italy mobilized to 
support his plans, and with over 200,000 
troops already in East Africa, I] Duce 
stands firm. It appears Italian troops 
will attack Ethiopia this month. Mean- 
while statesmen ponder their next moves, 
while both Britain and Italy continue a 
dangerous concentration of military and 
naval power in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Britain has assembled powerful naval 
forces at and near Gibraltar, the western 
gateway to the Mediterranean—the life- 
line of her Empire since it is the short- 
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est route to India. At the Suez Canal, 
eastern gateway to the Mediterranean, 
other strong British forces are located 


Italy has divided its fleet between the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean and has 
moved submarines to Naples and Sicily. 
Both Britain and Italy have numerous 
airplanes assembled at strategic points. 
In all, Britain is said to have 191 ships 
in the Mediterranean. Mussolini has pro- 
tested to the League of Nations declaring 
the concentration is a war threat. Britain 
refused to heed him. 


The uncompromising British position 
has the backing of public opinion at 
home. Last June over 40 per cent of 


the voters participated in a poll on peace: 
11,090,387 declared for the nation to re- 
main in the League; 10,027,607 approved 
measures any nation 


economic against 


that attacked another; 6,784,368 voted 
for military measures against an aggres- 
sor. The British people, as a_ whole, 
continue to approve Foreign Minister 


Sir Samuel] Hoare’s tactics, although there 
are signs of a split in the Labor party 
over the government's policy 

The League of Nations’ committee of 
five under Salvador Madariaga of Spain, 
announced its plans to settle the Italo- 
Ethiopian dispute. Under the plan the 
League would appoint foreign officials to 
direct the internal administration of 
Ethiopia. Control would be in the hands 


of the League and not Italy, and this 
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point particularly irked Il Duce. Britain 
and France would cede Ethiopia a strip 
of land thus giving her a sea outlet near 
Djibouti (French) and Zella (British) 
seaports. Italian economic _ interests 
would be given special recognition by 
Britain and France, and Mussolini was 
offered the Ethiopian regions of Danakil 
and Ogaden. Emperor Haile Selassie 
objected to giving Italy special conces- 
sions in the plan, while Mussolini char- 
acterized it as “derisory.” 


He remarked the Committee must 
think him a “collector of deserts”—re- 
ferring to the offer of Danakil and 


Ogaden, whose economic possibilities ad- 
mittedly are poor. Particularly omi- 
nous was the fact that Baron Pompeo 
Aloisi, Il Duce’s spokesman, was not 
called to Rome for a conference on the 
Committee plan. However, a ray of hope 
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for a settlement was seen in the more 
moderate tone of the Italian press, and 
on September 20 it appeared Mussolini 
might use this plan as a basis for further 
negotiations. 

sanctions, and not military 
force, will be the League’s first step if 
Italy invades Ethiopia, and statesmen 
hope they will be sufficient. (The original 
meaning of the word “sanction” is an 
ecclesiastical decree. In law it means the 
specific penalty enacted in order to en- 
force obedience.) In the case of League 
action, sanctions would bring an economic 
boycott of Italy. Mussolini has declared 


Economic 


sanctions will mean war—and with the 
British and Italian fleets massed in the 
Mediterranean, one little incident might 


be the spark to set off the powder keg 
of war. As one authority said, “Anyone 
minimizing the possibilities of the present 
situation, is simply blinding himself to the 
real facts.” 


Chancellor Adolf 
Germany Hitler and his 
party leaders 
tightened their grip on the Reich by 


several rapid-fire decrees on the occasion 
of the sixth congress in Nuremberg of 


' Kirby in N. y. World-Telegram 
WHO SAID SHE HAD NO FRIENDS? 
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the all-powerful National Socialist party, 

Probably the most important act was 
the Reichstag’s surrender of all deliber- 
ative powers and its being placed “unde 
the principle of leadership,” exercised by 
Reichstag President Goering. After the 
Reichstag. assented to this loss of law- 
making power it unanimously agreed to 
the following decrees, which hurled Nazj 
defiance at world liberal opinion. 

Jews were deprived of German citizen- 
ship and denied the right to vote. Ger- 
mans found undeserving of Reich citizen- 
ship may likewise be reduced to this 
status. Jews also were deprived of the 
right to marry citizens of German blood, 
and they must not hire feminine domestic 
help of German blood under 45 years old, 
Jews are forbidden to show the German 
national flag but, under the protection 
of the State, they may show the Jewish 
colors of white and blue. 

The Nazi swastika banner 
was proclaimed the national 
flag of the Reich, which also 
will be flown by German 
merchant ships, but a 
special war flag is to be 
fixed by Hitler and _ the 
War Minister. It is ex- 
pected to follow the present 
black, white and red flag, 
and may contain the swas- 
tika in place of the iron 
cross for a symbol. 

This tribute to the party 
emblem came on the heels 
of the recent anti-Hitler 
demonstration in New York, 
when the swastika was 
torn from the prow of the 
liner Bremen. When five 
radicals arrested for the in- 
cident were given hearings, 
Magistrate Brodsky _ re 
ferred to the emblem as 
“a pirate flag,” and released 
the demonstrators. Nazi 
Germany protested officially 
and Secretary of State Hul] 
expressed the government’s 
regret. 

In introducing 
passed by the 
Reichstag, neither General 
Goering nor Hitler hark- 
ened to the recent warning 
Hjalmar Schacht, Minister of 
that German business was 
being harmed by repressive measures 
against Jews and _ other’ dissenters. 
(Schol., Sept. 21, 1935.) However, three 
days later, the Nazis issued orders for 
Aryans not to boycott Jewish shops. 


While Hitler tightened his grip on in- 


the laws 
voiceless 
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Economics, 


ternal affairs, German trade relations 
received a setback. On October 15, the 
United States will refuse her the tariff 


benefits which America extended to other 
countries by reciprocal treaties. This ac- 
tion was provoked by German discrimina- 
tions against American bondholders and 
exporters, and her denunciation of the 
most-favored nation clause in the com- 
mercial treaty of 1923. These clauses give 
each nation the same tariff reduction. For 
example, if America’s tariff on Swedish 
timber were cut, the tariff on timber 
exporting countries was cut a like amount 
for those nations which treated Ameri- 
ean goods fairly. Belgium, Cuba, Haiti, 
and Sweden already have reciprocal 
treaties with America, and Germany will 
be excluded from these tariff reductions, 
which amount to about 50 per cent on 
the present Smoot-Hawley tariff rates. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


WP A The Work-Relief Act, 
passed last April, appro- 
priated $4,000,000,000 together with bal- 
ances of $880,000,000, left by the RFC 
and the PWA for the purpose of pro- 
viding jobs for 3,500,000 unemployed. 
President Roosevelt hopes to spend as 
much of this money as possible before 
July 1, 1936 to reduce unemployment and 


During these conferences’ President 
Roosevelt told the press that even if in- 
dustrial production were stepped up to 
1929 levels, industrial efficiency had so 
increased that only 80 per cent of the 
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men employed then would be needed, 
This caused officials in Washington to 
say the Government probably would have 
to spend at least $500,000,000 annually 
for several years on_ its 
public works to take care 
of the excess man power 
not absorbed by private in- 
| . dustry. 
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Drawing shows how President Roosevelt charted the 

work relief program to employ 2,400,000 more this 

winter and next spring until slower projects for perma- 
nent public works get under way. 


pep up business by increasing purchas- 
ing power. 

The latest official figures show only 
837,536 persons have been hired (519,122 
by the CCC, 248,110 by the Works 
Progress Administration, and 70,331 by 
other agencies). 


While the work-relief program lags, 
winter continues to approach, and the 
Government is still 2,400,000 short of 
its announced goal. 


These above facts were pointed out to 


Harry Hopkins, Director of the Works 
Progress Administration, and Harold L. 
Ickes, director of the Public Works Ad- 


ministration, by President Roosevelt as 
he worked out a compromise between the 
two men and mapped a determined drive 


to take unemployed off the relief rolls. 


Ickes, as head of the PWA, had spon- 
sored the more costly projects such as 
slum clearance, and municipal building, 


partially financed by local agencies. He 
maintained expenditures for materials in- 
directly reduced unemployment and also 
resulted in more worthwhile projects. 
Hopkins, as head of the WPA, advocated 


“light” projects involving less cost for 
material and more for wages, and de- 
clared théy were necessary if work were 
to be obtained speedily for all employ- 
ables on relief. 

The President decided the Ickes PWA 


program could not get going full tilt until 
late next Spring, and therefore gave Hop- 
kins and his WPA the task of providing 
hurried jobs to take the unemployed off 
relief rolls this winter. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
map for the new program took the form 
of a graph which he drew on the back 
of a large manila envelope. Across the 
graph (see cut) from lower left to upper 
right was a graceful curve representing 
the path work relief should take if it 
Operated as planned. Hopkins WPA 
would keep it moving upward during the 
Winter and then the more substantial 
PWA projects would take over the bur 
den in the spring and summer 





on his trip to the West 
Coast. During this journey 
he is expected to 
voters’ reactions, but not to 
do much talking. 


observe 


® Opponents of any re- 

Voting vision of the United 

States Constitution 

considered recent voting, especially — in 

Pennsylvania, as further ammunition for 
their side of the argument. 

Governor Earle’s “New Deal” adminis- 
tration was defeated in Pennsylvania on 
its proposal to rewrite the State Constitu- 
tion to allow social and economic reforms. 
Undismayed, Governor Karle plans an- 
other referendum “in the near future” on 
further revision, and his Democratic or- 
ganization hopes to defeat Superior Court 
Judge Jesse KK. B. Cunningham, Repub- 
lican, for re-election, in November. ‘lhe 
Republican State Committee, the State 
Chamber of Commerce, patriotic societies, 
and farm organizations united in opposi 
tion to the constitutional change. 

Governor Hoffman of New Jersey was 
defeated at the polls on the queston of 
a State sales tax when a majority of can 
didates pledged to repeal it were elected 
to the Assembly. It appears certain this 
method of raising money for relief will 
be killed. 

In New Mexico, voters defeated a con 
stitutional amendment to extend the war 
veterans’ tax exemption to all owners of 


property valued up to $2,500. All war 
veterans’ organizations Opposed the _ re- 
vision. 
. 
Liberty League 
Until the Supreme Court decides 
definitely whether various’ phases of 


President Roosevelt’s new deal are con- 
stitutional, the average citizen’s interest 
in the probable outcome will be further 
quickened by reports issued by a com 
mittee of 58 lawyers. Under the auspices 
of the American Liberty League, this 
National Lawyers’ Committee will issue 


a series of opinions on the legality of the 
the 


principal acts passed by last session 


of Congress. The first report, on Sep- 
tember 18, found the National Labor Re- 


lations Act (Wagner-Connery Bill) un- 
stitutional. 
The report was drafted by Earl F. 


Reed, chief counsel for the Weirton Steel 
Company in its fight against the original 


National Labor Relations Board, which 
was set up by the now invalidated NRA. 
Though most of the lawyers represent 


“employer” interests, the League declared 
the report was an “unbiased” legal opin- 
ion. The Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, the Social Security Act, the 
Guffey Coal Act, the TVA Act and other 
acts, will be scrutinized by the lawyers. 
The American Liberty League, a non- 
partisan organization, was organized in 
August, 1934, by a group of conserva- 
tive Republicans and Democrats. Jouett 
Shouse, its president, said it “is definitely 
not anti-Roosevelt.”. However, the presi- 
dent has accused it of being too concerned 
over property rights, as opposed to the 

rights of human beings. 
Comptroller 


Potato Act General Me- 


Carl, whose close watch over government 
expenditures has at times irked many 
New Deal agencies, was being given a 
pat on the back by the harassed AAA 
officials last week. McCarl’s announce- 
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im Datly Garetta, 
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ment that he thought no money could 
be obtained to finance the Potato Control 
Act, since Congress provided hone, will 


give the AAA a chance to avoid appli- 
cation of this drastic measure. It is by 
far the most radical of the AAA plans 
to control farm production. 


The act would entail the assigning of 
a quota to every farmer in the United 
States who raises more than five bushels 
of potatoes for the market, and would 


likewise require a complicated hew police 
force to prevent bootlegging by arresting 
both the buyer and seller of potatoes that 


were not put up in cartons sealed with 
tax stamps 

Many individualistic farmers have de- 
clared they will defy the law by “selling 
nothing but strictly illegal potatoes,’ and 
the measure was assailed by the Ameri- 
can Liberty League as “socialistic.” See- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace has indi- 
cated a voluntary control measure will 
be worked out, and then Congress will 
be asked to repeal the mandatory pro- 


vision of the law at its next session. 
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mg’ hes 7 By an over- 
Philippines whelming vote, 
Manuel Quezon 
was elected first president of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth government, which 
will be inaugurated November 15 under 
the terms of the Tydings-McDuffie Con- 
gressional act, passed last April. (Schol., 
Apr. 13, 1935.) 
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QUEZON 


This act provides for a ten-year transi- 
tion government as a preparation for 
complete independence. During this pe- 
riod the only attachment to the United 
States will be through the person of a 
High Commissioner, instead of the Gov- 
ernor General. Frank Murphy, present 
Governor General, will serve as High 
Commissioner. 

Though two persons were killed in elec- 
tion day rioting, the contest was con- 
ducted with much less violence than was 
expected. By similar large majorities, 
Senator Sergio Osmena was elected vice- 
president of the Commonwealth and Que- 
zon’s Nationalista Democrata Party gained 
contro! of the National Assembly. 

Some towns in the provinces did not 
cast a single vote for Quezon’s opponents, 
General Emilio Aguinaldo and Bishop 
Gregorio Aglipay. General Aguinaldo, 
who led the insurrection of 1900 against 
the United States, and Bishop Aglipay 
both opposed the plan for a Common- 
wealth government, and insisted on imme- 
diate independence. Quezon, Senate Presi- 
dent and long a chief advocate for inde- 
pendence, had agreed to the transition 
period. 

To aid the new government in organiz- 
ing its defenses, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur will retire December 15 as Chief 
of Staff of the American Army and go 
to the Philippines. This fall, Vice Presi- 
dent Garner is leading a junket of Sena- 
tors and Kepresentatives to the Islands, 
where they will survey resources and study 


the plans of the new government Al) 
expenses of the tour are being paid by 


the Philippine Commonwealth. 

Before returning home, Garner will visit 
Japan as a good-will ambassador. Over 
lapping interests in the Orient make it to 
the best interests of Japan and the United 


States that friendly relations shall be 

constantly strengthened. 
{ Will Huey 
lermat fj Long’s political 
machine Ww reck, 


Dictator’s hand is no longer 
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now that the 
on the steering 
searched for an 
while he lived, the 
back-seat drivers, and he 
else to run his 
Long forces 
organized state of the anti long groups 
probably will give the Dictator’s 
henchmen prepare for the elec 
tions in 
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Governor ©. K 
his orders 
wealth) 


Allen, 
Seymour 
business 


who 


At first, 
took 
Weiss, 


manager of the 


from 


Long 
hotel man and 


Long organization, and 


Lieut. Governor James A. Noe, an oil 
operator, who will run for Governor, ap- 
peared to be the ruling trio. It is reported 
Allen will run for the six-year term in the 
UL. S. Senate, beginning in 1937, and will 
continue as Governor at present. Wade 
O. Martin, Public Service Commissioner, 
will run for the seat vacated by Long’s 
death. Appointments to the U. S. Senate 
cannot be made for an unexpired term of 
more than a year, and Long still had one 
year and three months to serve. 

The Reverend Gerald Smith, who has 
picked up the fallen “Share the Wealth” 
banner of Huey Long and is determined 
to carry on a national campaign, may 
cause a rift in the Long machine. Smith 
declared recently he would join the op- 
position if his followers were not con- 
sulted on policies. 

There are several anti-Long leaders of 
importance in the State, but they have 
little in common except a dislike for the 
Long machine. Cleveland Dear, one of 
the five anti-Long members of the Loui- 
siana House, will run for Governor, while 
Francis Williams, prominent Long _ foe 
for ten years, may be the candidate to 
succeed Long in the Senate. Williams is 
determined that the Long machine shall 
not be replaced by the corrupt, reaction- 
ary group that held power before Long 
crushed it. T. Semmes Walmsley, mayor 
of New Orleans, whom Long stripped of 
power, and J. Y. Saunders, Jr., son of a 
former Governor, are prominent anti- 
Long foes, and there is:the Square Deal 
Association, whose spokesman is Lee O. 
Lester. 

These men are all powerful in their 
own sections, but unless they organize 
soon it appears that spontaneous combus- 
tion in the Long group is the only thing 
that will beat it in 1936. Allen and his 
group are entrenched behind the dictato- 
rial laws Long had enacted and they are 
further aided by holding Long up as a 
martyr. 


Constitution Da Yy 


A distinctly political note was present 
in speeches by national leaders September 
17 as the country celebrated “Constitu- 
tion Day”—the 148th anniversary of the 
adoption of the basic Jaw of the land. 

While anti-New Deal speakers warned 
of attacks on the 
Constitution, Sec- 
retary of Com 
merce Daniel 
Roper is thought 
to have presented 
the Administra 
tion’s views when 
he called for an 
elastic Censtitu 
tion. Speaking at 
Alexandria, Va.. 
he presented, for 
a possible deci- 
sion by the na- 
tion, the issue of 
a constitutional] 
amendment per 
mitting “bold, di- 
rect action ID 
times of “acute 
national dis 
tress.” 

At the San 
Diego Exposi 
tion, former Pres 
ident Hoovers 
criticized tenden 
cies in the Roose 
velt administra 
tion, and, by im 
plication, com 
pared it to Fas 
cist Italy, Nazi 


Alexander Hamilton. 
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Conference of Republican Women in New York City. 
left to right, are: Benjamin Franklin, George Washington and 

Standing: James Madison, James Wilson 
and Gouverneur Morris. 
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Germany, and Communist Russia. He 
warned that liberty dies “from encroach- 
ment and disregard of its safeguards.” 

Addresses at Faneuil Hall, Boston, and 
Chicago Stadium also urged a continu- 
ance of the Constitution in its present 
form and the rejection of proposed amend- 
ments for “liberalizing” it. Among speak- 
ers at Boston were James M. Beck, for- 
merly Republican Solicitor General, and 
Walter J. Kohler, former Governor of 
Wisconsin. At Chicago, Col. Frank Knox, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News and 
contender for the Republican nomination 
for the presidency, and Frank Belgrano, 
president of the American Legion, were 
among the speakers. Henry Fletcher, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, spoke at New York City. He 
lauded the Constitution and bitterly at- 
tacked plans to amend it. 

Observers believe that the Republicans 
revealed definitely their intention of mak- 
ing “Save the Constitution” a rallying cry 
for the 1936 campaign. 


Industrial Strife 


Labor struggles in the United States 
during the first half of 1935 brought death 
to 17 workers, while recent outbursts in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Pelzer, S. C., and 
Rome, Ga., cost the lives of five more 
persons and nearly 100 were injured. 

Since the NRA was killed by the Su- 
preme Court, labor has been militant in 
its demands for collective bargaining, and 
during the past month the unrest has in- 
creased. The Wagner Labor Disputes 
Act, passed by the last Congress, gives 
labor the privileges of collective bargain- 
ing, and organizing unions which cannot 
be dominated by companies, but the Act’s 
constitutionality already is under fire. 
This threat against the Wagner Act is not 
helping to quiet labor, and in the soft coal 
fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
a strike of a half million bituminous coal 
miners still threatens. The Guffey Coal 
Stabilization Act was passed to give 
miners. wage and hour provisions similar 
to the NRA, but wage agreements be- 
tween miners and operators have not been 
reached and this may bring a strike be- 
fore the Guffey Act can be set in opera- 
tion. 





Observing the 148th anniversary of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, this tableau portraying its signing was featured at the National 
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The fact that better business condi- 
tions, as shown in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor report and the United States 
News’ report for August, have not di- 
minished the army of 11,000,000 unem- 
ployed men further stiffens labor’s deter- 
mination to win increased wages and 
shorter hours. A. F. of L. President Wil- 
liam Green recently declared “labor must 
organize and fight its own battle for a 
higher standard of life.” 

Reminiscent of the great San Francisco 
general strike was the general sympathy 
strike called by union labor in ‘Terre 
Haute, Indiana, last July when employes 
of the Columbian Enameling company 
failed to gain union recognition. Martial 
law was declared, and the strike col- 
lapsed in two days. Now, labor leaders 
charge martial law is being continued un- 
necessarily. They declare such tactics, if 
spread to other states, will destroy labor’s 
right of organizing and picketing to en- 
force collective bargaining. ‘The consti- 
tutionality of the Terre Haute martial 
law is being challenged in the courts. 

Throughout the summer and early fall, 
industrial warfare raged in the Pacific 
northwest, in the Tri-State mining regions 
of Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, and 
in many other sections. At Camden, 
N. J., a strike at the New York Ship- 
building company tied up Naval construc- 
tion and the Federal Government finally 
forced arbitration by threatening to can- 
cel its contracts for ships. ‘This 15-week 
strike was marked by much rioting. 

In New York City, the building trades 
ordered a strike to force the WPA to 
pay prevailing union wages on housing 
projects. The union declared the Goy- 
ernment’s “security” wage would result in 
a lowering of wages throughout industry. 
President Roosevelt declared strikers 


would not receive home relief and this 
ultimatum crippled the strike movement, 
but recently it flared up again. A com- 


promise by WPA Chief Harry Hopkins 
will give unions the prevailing wage by 
shortening the hours of work. 


Deaths of the Week 

Dr. Charles Norris, 67, Chief Medical 
Examiner of New York City, famed for 
detective work in medico-legal circles the 
world over. 

Jules Cambon, 90, former French am- 
bassador to United States and Germany. 
Noted for work in building up alliances 
which gave France victory during World 
War 

William John Cooper, 52, former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. Carried on 
fight to modernize American schools. 

W. W. Atterbury, 69, retired president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and one 
of the outstanding leaders in American 
rail transportation. 
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SCIENTIFIC LAST “SHOCKPROOF” INSOLE 
Keds Keds 





Proper choice of gymnasium shoes 
is imperative for good feet 


HEN a boy or girl runs the toes spread and every 

bone, muscle, and tendon in the foot is brought 
into play. This natural spring of the foot when power is 
applied to dirt or gymnasium floor must be helped, nat 
cramped, The Keds scientific last is so devised to give 
this freedom. Yet the canvas fits so snugly under arch, 
over instep, and around heel and ankle that there is sup- 
ARCH KEDS—ALL-PURPOSE port from the sturdy fabric without compromising re- 
Built ona special orthopediclast Sttiction, Compare the shape of all Keds soles with 
with a slim foot-conforming those of ordinary canvas shoes. Look inside. Note the 
shank, this shoe is built for the shape of the Keds insole—how it is the same as the 
foot requiring additional sup- outer sole. Note the shape of the Keds’ back seam, 
port, Combination built-in arch which is made to fit the Achilles tendon without biad- 
and heel cushion. ing. Years of research and experience were required to 
perfect this scientific last. 








The pounding of a gymnasium floor is terrific. The 
roper athletic shoe must provide efficient cushioning. 
The special shockproof insole construction or the 
built-in arch and heel cushion, if you choose, protects 
against floor shock and lessens fatigue. Indoors and 
out, Keds fit normal healthy feet snugly. They provide 
freedom of foot action like the barefoot ideal, but they 
support the foot without hampering natural play of bone 
and muscie. And with two layers—sponge rubber to 
CONQUEST—ALL-PURPOSE cushion shock, sturdy wear-resisting rubber for the 
outer sole—Keds establish non-slipping traction which 


High-grade, sturdy, lace-to- is always necessary for flying feet on any surface. 
toe style with vulcanized 


crepe sole. Practical for gea- 


eral use. They are not Keds unless the name Keds 
appears on the shoes 
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METEOR—BASKETBALL PART 
Low-priced, buffed crepe sole RAMPA TENNIS RADCLIFFE 
basketball shoe. A goodgym- Moderate price tennis ox- Low-priced gymnasium shoe 
nasium shoe with arch and ford, lace-to-toe. Arch and for women and girls. Shock- 
heel cushion. Shock-Proot heel cushion with Shock- Proof insole. Crepe kaurled 


iasole. Proof insoles. outsole 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 
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—at regular dollar-saving rates 
or in your own chartered coach 


Wreether just the team, or the whole school is going to 
the out-of-town game—there’s one best way to make the 
trip... and that’s by Greyhound bus. Greyhound’s regular 
low fares cut dollars from usual transportation costs— 
schedules are more frequent, more conveniently timed. 


Or you can charter a bus, and take your congenial crowd 
from your own campus to the out-of-town athletic field, 
at a big further reduction in rates. Saves all the time and 
cost of transferring—you have your own comfortable car 
and a uniformed chauffeur every foot of the way. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


Ft. Worth, Tex. . 8th & Commerce Sts. 


Cleveland, Ohio. East9th & Superior 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. . . . Broad St. Sta. 


Chicago, Ili... ... 12th & Wabash ececcccces 0 o SOU Gh Ave, N. 
New York City . . . . Nelson Tower Charleston, W.Va. 
Boston, Mass... . . 230 Boylston St. - «+. . «1101 Kanawha Valley Bidg. 


Lexington, Ky. .. .801 N. Limestone 
New Crleans, La., 400 N. Rampart St. 
Memphis, Tenn. . . . 146 Union Ave. 
Richmond, Va.. . 412 East Broad St. 
Windsor, Ont. . .1004 Security Bidg. 


Washington, D.C. 

eeess 1403 New York Ave., N. W. 
San Francisco, Cal., Pine & Battery Sts. 
Detroit, Mich....... Tuller Hotel 
Cincinnati, O. . .. 630 Walnut St. 


GREYAOUND 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION ON ANY TRIP 
Send this coupon to nearest Greyhound office listed above, for schedules, fares, 
and full information on any trip. If you would like information rates on charter 
coach service, place a check mark here 0. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS s 


“Should America Adopt a System of So- 
cialized Medicine?” is discussed pro and 
con in the August-September issue of the 
Congressional Digest. In the article “Con- 
gress Finally Adjourns” in the same issue 
is a concise summary of the political situ- 
ation and a list of the bills which re- 
ceived major appropriations. 

a 


American insurance companies put out 
some excellent health material. Perhaps 
the best known and most complete service 
is that furnished by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City. They 
will send you a list of their publications 
upon request. “Thou Shalt Not Kill,” dis- 
tributed by The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., is an informative 
pamphlet on the cause and prevention of 
automobile accidents. Eddie Cantor vies 
with “Little Philbert” of Collier's to make 
the work attractive to students. 


= 

Jerome Beatty in “Wall Street Wants 
to See You” (October American Maga- 
zine) takes a good look at the stock 
market, and decides that the old wolf has 
just put on Granny’s bonnet and specta- 
cles for Little Red Riding Hood. If you 
like to eat—and who doesn’t?—you will 
enjoy the “Second Helpings” series by 
Beverly Smith. 





s 
Asia is a magazine that should be used 
a great deal by social science classes. In 
the October issue are two oustanding ar- 
ticles, “What Japan Wants” by Hirosi 
Saito, Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States; and “The White Peril” by Na- 
thaniel Peffer. 
“Doctors, Patients, and the State” by 


John A. Hartwell, M.D., in the July 
Harper's, supplies a comprehensive back- 
ground for any discussion on _ public 
health. 


a 

The new You and Your Government 
series, sponsored by the National Munic- 
ipal League, 309 East 34th St., New York 
City, will begin October Ist, 7:45-8:00 P.M. 
E.S.T. over a NBC-WEAF network. 
Eighteen weekly broadcasts on the subject 
of “Planning” are announced. Last year’s 
series, judged the “best non-musical sus- 
taining program on the air” by the Wo- 
men’s National Radio Committee, is avail- 
able at low cost. 


° 

Could everyone in the United States 
have a decent income? Do we have the 
capacity to produce all necessary goods? 
The Report of the National Survey of 
Potential Product Capacity (The New 
York City Housing Authority and Works 
Division of the Emergency Relief Bu- 
reau), compiled under the direction of 
Harold Loeb, says yes. 

The book points out that modern tech- 
nology has abolished the necessity of 
withholding from consumption most items 
on the human budget. By means of an 
ingenious “flow sheet” the authors show 
that we could have a yearly budget of 
$135,516,000,000 as compared with an ac- 
tual expenditure of $96,552,894,000 in the 
peak year of 1929. 
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LABORATORY GLASSWARE AND APPARATUS 
Mai! this ad with 3c stamp for Catalog CPI 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1176 Mt. Hope Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
DOCTOR 


As a medical student at the University 
of Lyons, Alexis Carrel acquired surgi- 
cal dexterity by tying two pieces of cat- 
gut with his index 
and middle fingers 
inside a small card- 
board box. He also 
performed the feat 
of sewing 500 
stitches into a single 
sheet of cigaret 
paper. Later he de- 
vised a way of sew- 
ing arteries together 





to prevent blood 
clots, and while at 
the University of 
Chicago perfected the technique of 
transferring kidneys, thyroids, and legs 


from one dog to another. This feat won 
him a post at the Rockefeller Institute 
in 1906, and six years later Dr. Alexis 
Carrel received the first Nobel prize ever 
awarded a U. S. doctor of medicine, for 
his suturing of blood vessels. 

In July, 1934 Carrel’s name was linked 
with Colonel Charles Lindbergh, who de- 
signed an artificial heart to pump life 
into human hearts, kindneys and thyroids. 
This advanced further Carrel’s experi- 
ment of making a piece of chicken heart 
grow by feeding it with chicken blood 
manufactured in the laboratory. 

A great scientist and an avid mystic, 
who likes to explore all realms of pos- 
sibility, Dr. Carrel recently published a 
pook—Man the Unknown, the theme of 
which was that a High Council of Doctors 


should be created to rule the world. 
SOLOMON 
At a time when strikes and threats 


of strikes are making headlines, the re- 
cently created National Labor Relations 
Board takes an im- 
portant position in 
national affairs. 

As chairman of 
this board, Joseph 
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Warren Madden, 
law professor of the 
University of Pitts- 
burgh, has a_ prob- 
lem that would tax 
the wisdom of Solo- 
mon. His is the task 











of interpreting the 
powers of the board 
and mediating labor 
nents charge the law 
is unconstitutional. 
Born in Stephenson County, Illinois, 
Maddep lived in Freeport, a town made 
famous by the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
He worked his way through Northern 
Illinois State Normal School by teach- 
ing, was graduated from the University 
of Illinois in 1911, taught school again to 
pay his way through the Law School at 
the University of Chicago and received 
his law degree in 1914. He has taught 
law in half a dozen universities and at 
31 was dean of the Law School at West 
Virginia University, where he helped the 
West Virginia Commission codify State 
Statutes. Besides law training, Madden 
brings to his new post a knowledge of 
labor troubles. He was special assistant 
to the U. S. Attorney General in 1920, 
and serve on other Federal commissions. 
Gardening is Madden’s major hobby— 
he was working in the back yard when 
word came of his chairmanship appoint- 
ment—but he follows sports, especially 
the athletic accomplishments of his sons, 
Robert and Joseph Warren. 


troubles, while oppo- 
that created his job 





of the awards: 


$50 


And five honorable mentions of $5 each. 
Also attractive emblems in gold or sil- 
ver to all winners. 
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Sosas? UWalgan, 


THEN ENTER the 1935-36 ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC CONTEST 


Start sketching now and you have an excellent chance to win one 


$25 


$15 


For details, consult your instructor and 
write to Scholastic Magazine, 250 East 
43rd St., New York. 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE ABILITY TO DRAW IS ESSENTIAL TO A MODERN EDUCATION 





RADIO is 


What are Radio’s latest and most important develop- 
ments? Read thesurprising factsin Popular Mechan- 
ics. Special section filled every month with vital news 
and information on construction and maintenance of 
both transmitting and receiving sets. Original designs 
by our engineers. Besides, this big 200-page magazine 
is crammed full of fascinating accounts and pictures 
(many in colors) of astounding scientific discov 
eries, new achievements in aviation, electricity, etc. 

Don’t miss this month’s is- 
Tes°i8 sue—a thrilling record of 
ad al: 








theworld’s newest wonders. 


25c at all newsstands. 




















Send For Free 1936 Catalog 
handsomely silver plated, enameled | or 2 colors, 
bgt = Ty Doz. Price $3.50. Sterling 
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BASTIAN BLOG ROCHESTER, WY 








Junior Colleges 





Junior College — Thorough 
2-year academic courses. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming pool. Rid- 
ing. Placement. Fireproof dor- 
mitories. 10 acres. Enroll now 
Write for catalog 

Rock Creek Park Estates, Box S 

Washi gton, D. C, 





SCHOOLS, INC. 





Correspondence Schools 


WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN — WOMEN. Qualify now. 
Short hours. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book with list of 
positions and full particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C287 Rochester, N. Y. 











Most Scholastic advertisements are aids to educa- 
tion, health and fun. So answer the advertisements, 
and keep abreast of new opportunities! 








HEALTH SCALE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Devised by Thomas D. Wood, M.D. 


Student Section 






Professor Emeritus of Health Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


There are three ideas or standards of personal 2. Health Actual, the health status at any time. This 
health for the individual: is often far below the possible and practicable. 

1. Health Ideal, the ideal of health, the perfect 
health that one imagines and would like to have. This 3. Health Attainable, the health that one may have 
is never wholly attainable, but it is a fine aim to keep with the knowledge, appreciation and realization of 


in view and to approach as near as is possible. 


I. Sussective Facrors anp Evipence or HEALTH 


a. 


bs a ~ a 


d. 


é. 
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I CO I I io i. salad cigs Raha da Rake Aawdind mele adie neeeeeaiweewedd 


. Feeling of being rested and refreshed in morning and not more than wholesomely tired at bedtime....... 
. General attitude of cheerfulness and confidence in relation to life, and freedom from persistent worry and 


I SMEs rata) 5 bi nicay dG, Pe es WE al eae SG hata Se GI hata BWR le © oi anks waive AcKie, & RI ye dig ay akreha Mabe aren 
Good appetite lk relish Nhe 5a ool, Mae a Or SIO RMI, ea le nada ta Halt lines oie ON 
Freedom from regularly recurring or persisting physical pain and discomfort........................ 


Ability to work and play with comfort and satisfaction 7 hours a day, five and a half or six days in the week 
(40-45 hours a week) Bree da Se Sbxass Sirares dee) 5 0:48 egheN A RIG AO MAE MSS E REE SSI Ae em: ASO Ea oth and aitnaidlmrelS% dcalde deed 


Il, Ossective Factors anp EvipeNnces or HEALTH 


A. Hygienic Program. 


wo 


Pee eS 


1. Diet. 


ee eR Ot ARNOT AE CNMI ook Ss didn sc pE RCs es cedures camsswncesoooedtrensoecereumemoee 
At least three large servings of greens (cooked or uncooked) in a week. ..............0ecceeceeecees 
a cl eat aS Sc si essen RSs nN WEA 6 6s Uansh Bhar @RRUTE Oi 5 tea AR Marked wea eS t 
Gates wenstahios other than Petatees OVETy GAG o.oo. 6c. 5 iik doc ccln cc kcdscewcncdeccveceeeeseones 
Some food necessitating mastication every_meal.... 2.0.22... cc cece ccc cee cece sec ceceeeceeces 
Eating no food between meals (unless advised by a physician)................ 0000 ceceeeeeeeeeeeee 
eee GU, Ore ee, Nr A UNE ME Or gos, 0. 6 wins h 6 Sind Sales seein sew eeitese wdc baaee needa 
Drinking at least 5 to 6 glasses of water between meals and at mealtime. ...................0ee00-- 


ya 5k cv Sl ccacle or sais cin Bie OSA Eads b WIR KR dd Slew WR Mcniow SRD Rowlands 


ee ne NS OI NN ONO SS ard crabs oie wa didis o devs pnts 4 4, 0S-b sandialeerarsiseeas wb sld we eenas 


. Devoting 1 to 1% hours daily to vigorous physical exercise outdoors, in gymnasium or swimming pool 
(at least 5 hours’ exercise‘a week outdoors). Exercise should be vigorous enough to cause deep breathing 


. Daily tonic bath and skin friction of type suitable for the individual. .........................000-. 
. Brushing teeth at least twice daily in approved way...... ect Samadawaneeie 
At least one satisfactory bowel movement daily, with regular attention to » this isin Cee er eee 
enn ar ek ND A SO, GSO UO GUI a5 5 onc 6 oa sco alee cs pared edie dag ne cs ndwgannd eaaoeels 


. Devoting at least 1 hour daily (in addition to daily exercise) to social recreation or recreative reading, or 
other recreative occupation..........°........ Peaks + RO dtr ih: be Se WE RAS BON AG pid ane Age T eR tee 


. Keeping one ful] day each week for rest tue antes oh Beara mia lie Sick otsing Shinra Soa age, Scere ed ae 


10. Using at least 1 evening or afternoon a week, in addition to the seventh ine. ~ uly or enjoy vena of 


12. 


B. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


C. 
D. 


IQa fk Oo © = 
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re ee ear eet a gis ee Ne as oe wee Kwa OG ch bay RAIS Hel OE ed i 
. Dressing eatenteslie. 
Clothing protecting against sudden changes in temperature... ..............00cceceecccccceeeceees 
Shoes sensible in shape, guarding against marked changes in height of heels........................ 
Keeping record of weight. without weighing more often than once a week, to make sure that weight is 


not decreasing for any considerable time—unless weight reduction is advised and directed by a physician], 


Freedom from health handicaps and defects, including: 

. Heart defects Wt peer Re See erat ahs och tka Bi cals deities putea hash pc eA o:t6e acicnignvare.csiacatasaiasedivncdpboiie idea 
dee oR IR tN aa aM Reged OS Lap Kop totR ihe een Knne abn mnawdnawaier 
I LE oan i acs A ghd shaping frill 8 Gis ED ch: EMDR a ha aaa. alc iad Seb mibvarneradhoewlebie 
a hg earn co a De Mosh aa ae tad HAMA CRTC Ade bac naanntbuabedae 
. Defective teeth eee th ne Scena Life Aimar OS GEER SARIS hibit KE ies Ae din Ader ice a Wie Rimi bene Bo 
. Eye defects. . F ecbee ico atats Gale oe nae ee eae thane sacs wan ina adn cael ears Blas dined maseecion eG 
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Total (Health Attainable) 


health that are reasonably available for the individual. 


Points 
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Health C Fi 
ealth Comes First ; 
N education, as in most work for points on which you will need any help 
| which men have great hopes, leaders are under B at the bottom of the scale 
like to know where they are going. “freedom from heart defects,” etc: You 
Like architects planning a building, like will have to get your sports director to 
football coaches planning an offensive, help you with this. Then, about Janu- 
they write their hopes on paper in the ary 1, 1936, score yourself again on all 
: form of plans and diagrams. But edu- the points. And do it a third time in 
his cators, instead of calling their writings May. ‘The comparative scores will give 
plans, call them objectives. They list you a pretty good check. 
their objectives, and under each objec- Tear out the opposite page (first mak- 
“f tive they have another list which shows ing sure that you have no further class- Every 
SI. the activities to be engaged in by the room use for “Who’s Who” on the other 
students, and this second HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
list is called the curric- iS f 
Date ulum. is invited to compete in the 
On the educator’s list 
0 tae of objectives HEALTH / 
comes first. If you want 
‘eae to know what comes sec- 
ond, third, etc., ask your h A l 
pa teacher, because we 6t nnua 
eames can’t go into that here. 
ey Health is what we have AWARD CONTESTS 
up today on the sports 
Patee page, the reason being in FREEHAND 
that this issue of Scho- 
lastic is devoted tof and MECHANICAL 
health, and the sports 
department doesn’t want DRA WING 
eaackian to be tagging along like 
wore a pariah writing about You do not necessarily have to be a 
ieee: Maxie Baer and Joe student of drawing. A number of 
ee. Louis when we have this winners in previous Higgins’ Award 
_— a _ Contests had never used drawing 
teense lecture you on_ health. Raat > : A . 
ort We hope you like it, but inks before! In the Freehand Con- 
fear you won't. test, in particular, natural talent 
ae Most young people and originality play an important 
tata don’t like to be thinking part! Discover for yourself the fas- 
patos of their health. It is best cination and fun that a couple of 
eee if you don't give it bottles of good drawing ink and your 
undue thought. What is brush, pen or drawing instruments 
as avetaiael undue thought and what hold for vou! 
, ve is due thought? That’s ‘ “icc 
bated an easy one to answer, Write for Particulars and 
and here’s the answer: 
eee Just do the things edu- Interesting Instruction 
sees cation, which is guided - 
by science, has aianed to ¥ Material Now! 
ie oe tet fer your , F , iG annie This interesting material, prepared by 
5 geen health, and nine out of ten of you will side of the page), paste it up on a piece outstanding authorities in freehand and 
go along being healthy, happy and wise. of cardboard, and start keeping your mechanical drawing, will soon be ready. 
bea ae You may get athlete’s foot, measles and health score. Read the coupon aes carefully. In- 
even something worse, despite education JACK LIPPERT dicate the material in which you are 
beta ie and science, but you don’t want to clut- more interested and send us the entire 
ter up your present good mental health —= carton from a new bottle of Higgins’ 
ee oe ee oe Radio Play Black or Colored Drawing Ink. Get 
ceases ; started now, at the opening of school. 
. undue thought to your health. If you go (Concluded from page 8) You'll have many uses for Higgins’ 
aeund in a daze worrying about losing their proofs? You've showed them, Niels. | American Drawing Inks! 
your good health you may get hit by an T'always. said you would. praia he 
coecee utomobpile a le nex corner you Cross, ANNOUNCER: So the voung Danish Doc- 
be eee because you weren’t mentally alert. Keep- tor, Niels Finsen, cured his first patient — 3 en SS. 
ing your eyes and ears sharpened and and began his long series of campaigns ” nein 
pier your brains on the job in traffic is one of — against death. His name became a house- Please send me (check information desired) 
Pe SeG the things we mean by giving “due” old word in Copenhagen and a blessing to a Details of the Higgins’ Award Contests, 
veeee thought to your health. all a = ee 1 es ged at no obligation. 
ee a rh. nee ‘ . , ae a incurable disease. eople flocked to the . , 
wen “gre a y tigen a Deccue” Meniahs ‘dina Pall ‘parts. of the Also — sheets on ees 
a dente ‘ims Gib euteilie aie dnd den country, and went home with new faces. [] Mechanica ‘a ree van 
: . : ; The fame of his discovery. spread through Drawing Drawing 
renee will see some of the things to which you — the civilized world. It would be impos- | for which I enclose a carton that contained a 
seal should give due thought in order to keep sible to say how many patients today owe | new bottle of Higgins’ American Drawing Ink, 
——. yourself at the highest point of efficiency. their thanks to Niels Finsen—that crack- 
You can use this chart to give yourself brained young fellow who couldn’t get a ee EET OTT OCS ee ere 
oe a health score over a period of the school fellowship. 
year, if you wish. Score yourself this This play was presented through the | Address..........0.seeeee eee eeeeee cece 
Reman week, writing the scores for each item in courtesy of Scholastic, The American | School and 
eee the first column under “date.” The only High School Weekly. Drawing Teacher. ......'..000cc-ccceeses me 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Americana 


The twists and turns in world affairs 
today are making us more than ever 
conscious of ourselves as a distinct 
and separate nation with a rich and 
colorful history. We recognize peri- 
ods of our national past as eras of 
distinctive characteristics. 

Here ‘the spirit of Democracy has 
always imbued our people with a zest 
for achievement. The American 
frontier has been a challenge to ad- 
venture, and our history and literature 
is replete with exciting deeds and 
vivid personalities. 

Many of these are now being 
brought to the screen. The char- 
acters are sometimes rowdy and bla- 
tant. Sometimes their backgrounds are 
crude and vulgar, but these stories ex- 
press important phases in the’ growth 
of our country. 
Viewed objec- 
tively as repre- 
sentative of some 
period of na- 
tional life, they 
have much to 
offer the high 
school _ student. 
They also help 
us to realize our 
great privilege 
in being Ameri- 
cans and, also 
our responsibility 
in helping to 
shape the future 
destiny of the 
nation. 

Harmony 
Lane (Mascot, 
Dir., Joseph 
Santley. Cast: 
Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Evelyn 
Venable, Joseph 
Cawthorn, Wil- 
liam Frawley.) 

In this life- 
story of Stephen Collins Foster we 
learn the currents that shaped the 
life of the man who wrote the most 
truly American songs. His immortal 
melodies, My Old Kentucky Home, 
Oh! Susanna, and Old Folks at Home 
are a part of the musical accompani- 
ment. This is a deeply touching 
drama of wasted genius, lightened by 
comedy and beautiful music. Doug- 
lass Montgomery plays the role of the 
great composer. 

The Perfect Tribute—(M.G.M., 
Ohio Sale interpreter.) 

This is a two-reel film based on the 
ever-popular story by Mary Ship- 
man Andrews. Through it we gain 


an understanding of the great heart of 
Abraham Lincoln. The story deals 
with the public reaction to Lincoln's 
Gettysburg speech, which he thought 
a failure. It is told with a nice re- 
straint and gives us a memorable les- 
son in genuine patriotism. 

In Old Kentucky (Fox. Dir., 
George Marshall. Cast: Will Rogers, 
Dorothy Wilson, Bill Robinson.) 

Will Rogers has left us a happy 
memory of his fine gift of humor in 
this pleasing comedy. As a_kind- 
hearted horsetrainer of Old Kentucky, 
Will Rogers settles a typical feud. 

Steamboat Round the Bend—( Fox. 
Dir., John Ford. Cast: Will Rogers, 
Ann Shirley, Irvin S. Cobb.) 

The great Mississippi and_ the 


Claremont Queen, a steamboat with 
an amusing educational exhibit of wax 
figures provides a distinctive setting 





Clifford Severn, C. Aubrey Smith, Jessie Ralph, Halliwell Hebbes, 
and Peggy Wood in a scene from the RKO picture Jalna. 


for the last picture of Will Rogers. 
Here we see him in a less natural 


role—that of a patent-medicine seller. 


Alice Adams—( RKO, Dir., George 
Stephens. Cast: Katharine Hepburn, 
Fred Stone, Fred MacMurray.) 

Booth Tarkington’s prize story of 
a girl in a small town, who seeks hap- 
piness through make-believe, provides 
Miss Hepburn an opportunity for a 
fine performance. The story shows the 
tragedy of distorted values. 

Diamond Jim—(Universal, Dir., 
Edward Sutherland. Cast: Edward 
Arnold, Jean Arthur, Binnie Barnes.) 

In the era of railroad development 
following the Civil War. there emerged 
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a spectacular figure, Diamond Jim 
Brady, a super-salesman of himself 
and railroad equipment. Edward 
Arnold gives a vivid and convincing 
characterization of the gaudy Brady, 
stock. plunger, and theatrical pro- 
moter. Neither in figure nor person- 
ality does Binnie Barnes approach a 
likeness to Lillian Russell, but aside 
from this the picture provides an inti- 
mate glimpse of the flamboyant life of 
the period, with its hodgepodge of 
elegance and vulgarity. 

The Virginian—(Paramount, Dir., 
Victor Flemming. Cast: Gary Cooper, 
Walter Huston, Mary Brian—a re- 
vival.) 

Here we have a colorful story of life 
in the cattle country of Wyoming. The 
cowpunchers provide an entirely new 
world to the little schoolmarm from 
the East, with their crude jokes, 
strong hates, and fervid loyalties. It 
is directed with a nice sense of the 
value of contrasts and is beautifully 
photographed. 

Others to follow are Mr. Grant, 
Young Lincoln, Sutters Gold, The 
Barbary Coast, Valley Forge, Ramona, 
and Robin Hood of Eldorado. 








The Troubled Waters of Ethiopia 


If Il Duce meet Selassie coming through 
the bush, 

If Il Duce kiss Selassie need Selassie 
blush? 

Every Caesar has his seizings, nae has 
Mussolin; 

But all the boys are wondering who'll get 
the gasoline. 

—L. Halsey in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Lessons in New Yorkese 


The Superstition 


” 


Breddinbutta ... 

“Wawasat crack Hon?” 

“Ised ‘breddinbutta’ .. .” 

“Waffaw?” 

“Owits sumpin’ yasay.” 

“Oyeah? Yamuswanna saysumpin’.” 

“Lissen wenyawawkin wissummin as- 
sumbuddy wawksinnatween youanna guy 
yawawkinwit yasay ‘breddinbutta’.” 

“Yeah waffaw?” 

“Taverde quawrril.” 

“Taverda quawrril? 
hooey?” 

“Istroo Fya donsayit yaquawrill.” 

“Annifya sayit yadont?” 

“Asright. SowIseddit.” 

“Youseddit youseddit! 

“Oya donbaleevit?” 

“Lissen yawanna quawrrill wimme or, 
doncha wanna quawrrill?” 

“Awright awright—breddinbutta 
breddinbutta .. .!” 

—H. W. Hanemann in Judge. 


Youbaleevat 


ef 


The tenth Muse is the diety of Radio. 
Her name is Decibel. 
—Quercus in Sat. Rev. of Lit. 
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Sound and Fury 


(Concluded from page 19) 


and increases muscular _ tension. 
Finally, as the report points out, the 
person is forced to recuperate fre- 
quently in the country in order to 
maintain his mental efficiency and 
alertness. If he cannot afford to do 
this, he continues working until a 
complete physical and nervous break- 
down hospitalizes him. In the hos- 
pital he is safe for a while from 
noises because “Quiet Zones” are 
maintained around such _ institutions, 
but it is becoming increasingly urgent 
ihat Americans also establish quiet 
zones for those not yet in hospitals. 

Seeking an accurate of 
city noises, the commission installed a 
“noisemeter” in a truck and cruised 
around measuring noises. The unit of 
loudness used in measurement was 
the decibel, which is approximately 
the smallest change which the ear can 
detect in the level of sound. Sixty 
decibels is the loudness of normal 
conversation. Any noise above 70 
decibels is harmful, and above 80 it’s 
downright damaging. Inside a build- 
ing with the windows closed, city noise 
average 41, but open the windows and 
it shoots up to 61. An elevated train 
sends it to 84, and a motorcycle to 87, 
and a street car to 89. 

By questionnaires and experiments, 
the commission classified the different 
noises and ranked them accordingly. 
Traffic noises (trucks, car horns, etc.) 
led the list. Then came transporta- 
tion noises; radios; whistles and bells 
(fire department, trains, boats, etc.) ; 
construction; vocal, etc. (newsboys, 
peddlers, dogs, cats, noisy parties.) 

This survey aroused action for a 
while. 


analysis 


Some subway turnstiles were 
silenced, and a city ordinance re- 
stricted the use of street loud speakers. 
The drive soon lagged, however, 
and New York went back to indulg- 
ing itself in its expensive luxury— 
noise. Now it appears Mayor La- 
Guardia plans to wage a determined 
campaign against this public enemy. 
Beginning October 1, a month of 
“noiseless nights” will be inaugurated 
and in November a month of “noise- 
less days.” Thereafter a 24-hour 
drive will be undertaken. During the 
trial period of “noiseless nights,” all 
motorists who have the horn-blowing 
mania will receive firm warnings from 
the police. 
Major Henry Curran, who will be 
in charge of the anti-noise campaign, 
had been in Europe studying its at- 
tempts to abate the noise nuisance, 
against which New York is making 
its first real drive, a drive all cities 
interested in the health and efficiency 
of their residents should watch closely 
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FREE—a book you'll 





treasure for years ! 


Think of having a complete record of your. sports 
career at school—in a book where you can also keep 
autographs of your school’s leading players! That’s 
what this beautifully printed new Sports Mem Book 
offers you. Yet that isn’t all. It contains interesting 
comments and suggestions by some of the nation’s 
most noted coaches, on football, basketball, swimming, 
track, baseball, tennis and golf. It gives valuable 
pointers on training, conditioning and diet. Yet it is 
free to high school students. Send for a copy now— 
or ask your athletic director to request a supply. 


Home Economics Department 
——AMERICAN CAN COMPANY—— 
230 Park Avenue, New York 








PEANUTS", 
completed puzzle. 
desired. 


Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrapper bearin 


6, 1936. 


UPRHS Cor 


using at least five of the words appearing in the 55 156 
More than 5 of the words may be used, if 










































































22 CASH Hartt 
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| io n 
a es 
prize” .o0 am 7 
\st prize” - oe aa “ 
$s A1e-:. ° 17 18 
Prt \1e$ 
AND 100 OTHERS Pee werhhy “got prize i] Fr 
. e Ci 
offered by g Funes onto ANT IA 
MR. PEANUT Porter active “Gord wide od a 
a ro te) 
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35 |36 
PUZZLE ws 
37 38 39 
CONTEST ao 14 
Feules fa [13 7A we 
47 48 49 
1 Anyone under the age of twent;-one may compete. 50 5] 52 
Upon completion of the Crossword Puzzle, write in 25 7 
words or less a statement on "‘WHY | LIKE PLANTERS 93 + 











7 [58 
a pic- q 


ture of Mr. Peanut with your entry or send a hand-drawn 


43rd 


facsimile of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
top of first page write your name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture securely to your entry. 
4 Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th Floor, 250 East 

St., New York, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 
No entries accepted after that date. 


On 


Prizes will be awarded to those submitting complete and 
correct solutions to the Crossword Puzzle whose 25 word 


Judges’ decision 


ACROSS 

. Pioneer colonists 

. Comfort 

. Implement for 
washing floors 
Part of “‘to be” 
Expensive 
Pinch 
Otherwise 
Truth in Spenser’s 


“Faerie Queene” 


6. Feminine name 
7 


. Chemical symbol 
for tantalum 


18. Covered the inner 


surface o 


19. Compass point 
20. Frozen 


. Note of the musi- 
cal scale _ 
. Exclamation 


23 
25. Towards 
26 


. Month in the Jew- 
ish calendar 


28. Ancient Greek 


weight and coin 
. Six in Reman 
numerals 
. Having the least 
color 


23. 
24. 
27. 


29. 


. Nutlike seeds of a 


statements comply with the rules and are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 

is final. 
Scholastic, February Ist, 1936 issue. 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 


Winners will be announced in 
In the event of a tie for 


DOWN EARN SOME 


EXTRA MONEY! 


certain plant 





. Layers 
Like 
. Compass point ACROSS DOWN 
. Feminine name 34: @ocusiai £ 
i ecuminbien 
. Cooked by expo- pert baits 41. Repast 
sure before a fire 34. Note of the musi- 42, Midday meal 
. Stretch forth cal scale 43. Melody , 
. Tasty 35. Measure of length 44. Largest existing 
rs 37. Bad deer 
. Father 39. Chemical symbol 46. Title appearing 
. Small pe ys rye before a man’s 
22. Regarded with > eee cer zs name. 
yarticular affection 42. Note of the musi- 48. Perform 
F cal scale 
Jump on one foot 44. Female of the sheep 51. Urge on 
Degrade 45. —- Fo gu 52. Abundantly sup- 
Me il ce 47. River in Russia plie 
aig = A, : F 54. Praiseworthy 
ee cultivate . American coin De jynt’ 
for its fruit 53. Domestic animal +6. i eat 
q Pig pen 3 — 57. Bone 
i pad of the cuckoo 57. Native compound 58. Egyptian sun god 
: 4 60. The sun 59. Hebrew name for 
Of small stature 61. Seasoned God 








and adopt. 








It costs much more to publish a quality magazine 


like ScuHovastic than you pay for tt. 
schools depend on taxes, ScHorastic depends on 
advertisers and subscriptions. 





Where the 


So by answering the 


advertisements you save yourself money. 


You help 


keep the subscription price down and the editorial 


standard up. 


You also keep in touch with oppor- 


tunities that enable you to make extra money 
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Student 


Silver Lining 


Dear Editor: 

I believe that the 
writer of the editorial, 
Visibility—Cloudy, in the 
September 21 issue of Scnotastic, should 
be commended on his good work. 

He has shown through a marvelous 
simile what we, the present high school 
students, should expect in future life. 

My classmates and I are also looking 
forward to the second installment of 
“The Willow Walk”. 


Martin Barahl 
Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Deriving Benefits 


Dear Editor: 

The beginning of the new school term 
is a good time to think about how to 
make the most of the opportunities which 
we all have in high school. 

There are some students who manage to 
get the utmost of fun and information 
from their schooling, while there are 
others who occupy a seat only because 
they are compelled to by law. 

The fellow who is always the first to 
volunteer for school service receives so 
many more lessons which will help him 
in later life than the average non-partici- 
pating fellow. The student whom we 
seem to see in every corridor and office 
and whom we always notice helping his 
class and school is the man who in future 







Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. 
school students are especially welcome. 

ters should be confined to 300 words. 


Letters about problems of high 
Let- 





life is going to make good in the biggest 
and hardest school of them all, Life. 


Lester Lichter 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For the Defense 
Dear Editor: 

In the Scholastic issue of September 21, 
1935, Marion Myers, of Dakota (IIl.) 
H. S., expressed a desire to have Student 
Forum readers answer a question. 

We study physics; biology, and history 
in order to broaden our minds and so 
should girls do likewise. These subjects 
are also given to uncover any talent which 
any boy or girl might have. 

Some day you and I are going to vote. 
We must know how to form a good gov- 
ernment. By learning the accomplish- 
ments and failures of ancient governments 
we can build up a sound government and 
a solid nation. 

Although I am a boy and only a high 
school junior, I feel that my mind is broad 
enough for me to say that men and women 
can make this a better world. 


Elliott Miller 
Theodore Roosevelt H. S., 
New York City 








We Invite You to Join 
THE CIVILIZED MINORITY 


It gives a brilliant, 
It agitetes for no reform, 
either radical or conservative, but is content to picture for the delectation of those 


The American Mercury is a magazine for thinking people. 
critical, and entertaining picture of the world we live in. 


who can appreciate it life as it is today. 


It is quite impartial; its only bias is 


against chicanery, knavery and quackery of all sorts—political, intellectual, religious 
and scientific. 


Revealing articles on 
stories and peotey. 
reviews by 


ding critics. 


litics, science, arts and letters. 
enetrating sketches of interesting people. Book 


Distinguished 
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Walter Reed » 


(Continued from page 10) 


low fever—and James Carroll’s heart 
had nearly stopped, but now they were 
both getting better, and Carroll was 
on the heights, writing to Walter 
Reed, waiting proudly for his chief 
to come back—to show him the rec- 
ords. Only Jesse Lazear was a little 
cynical about these two cases, because 
Lazear was a fine experimenter, a 
tight one, a man who had to have 
every condition just so, and, thought 
Lazear, “It is too bad seeing the 
nerve of Carroll and X.Y.—but both 
of them exposed themselves in dan- 
gerous zones once or twice, before 
they came down. It wasn’t an abso- 
lutely perfect experiment—it isn’t 
sure that my mosquitoes gave them 
yellow fever!” September 13th was 
an unlucky day for Jesse Lazear, for 
while he was at this silly job of feed- 
ing his mosquitoes, a stray mosquito 
settled down on the back of his hand. 
“Oh! that’s nothing!” he _ thought. 
‘That wouldn’t be the right kind of 
mosquito anyway!” he muttered, and 
he let the mosquito drink her fill. 

“On the evening of September 18th... 
Dr. Lazear complained of feeling out of 
sorts, and had a chill at 8 P. M.,” says 
a hospital record of Las Animas... . 

Dr. Lazear died on the evening of 
September 25, 1900. 

Then Reed came back to Cuba, and 
Carroll met him with enthusiasm, and 
Walter Reed was sad for Lazear, but 
very happy about those two successful 
cases of Carroll and X.Y. 

“But we must prove it,” said that 
soft voice, and Reed went to General 
Leonard Wood, and told him the ex- 
citing events that had happened. Who 
could be less of a mollycoddle than 
this Wood? And he gave Reed the 
money to buy men, who would get 
handsomely paid for taking a sure one 
chance out of five of never having 4 
chance to spend that money! 

And then Walter Reed let it be 
known, to the American soldiers in 
Cuba, that there was another war on, 
a war for the saving of men—were 
there men who would volunteer? Be- 
fore the ink was dry on the announce- 
ments Private Kissenger of Ohio 
stepped into his office, and with him 
came John J. Moran. 

Walter Reed was a thoroughly cor 
cientious man. ‘But, men, do yol 
realize the danger?” 


“We know,” said Private Kissem 


ger and John J. Moran of Ohio,” “ 
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yolunteer solely for the cause of 
humanity and in the interest of 
science.” 

“The one condition on which we 
yolunteer, sir,’ continued Private 
Kissenger and civilian clerk John J. 
Moran of Ohio, “is that we get no 
compensation for it.” 


“Rejoice with me, sweetheart,” 
thankfully Walter Reed wrote to his 
wife (when Kissenger, the human gui- 
nea-pig, was finally recovering from 
yellow fever given him by five ex- 
perimental mosquitoes). ‘“Aside from 
the antitoxin of diphtheria and Koch’s 
discovery of the tubercle bacillus, it 
will be regarded as the most impor- 
tant piece of work, scientifically, dur- 
ing the nineteenth century... .” 
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“A Set of Books on the Modern World”—that’s 
what Scholastic’s content would be each semes- 
ter if compiled in book form. 
you this material in colorful installments, one 
each week for 16 weeks, all edited for students 
and fresh from a world where things are hap- 
people 
changing. 


the price 
¢ STAMP 


Instead it brings 


are acting, vast scenes are 


PER STUDENT 
PER WEEK 


Examine the Parade of Superlative Talent and Stimulating Study Units, 
Appearing this year in Scholastic, Expressly Edited for Easy Classroom Use. 


SHORT STORIES: by Josephine fohn- 
son, Robert Nathan, Willa Cather, Pearl 
Buck, H. E. Bates, Luigi Pirandello, 
Thornas Mann, and a dozen other masters 
of prose style. 


MODERN POETRY: The verse of C. 
Day Lewis, Coventry Patmore, Sara 
Teasdale, Genevieve Taggard — quoted 
and discussed in the Poetry Corner. 


PLAYS: For auditorium and classroom 
—by Eugene O’Neill, Dan Totheroh, and 
others. 


GREAT LEGENDARY HEROES OF 
AMERICA —a series introducing the 
heroes of oil field, lumber camp,. and 
prairie. 


COMPARATIVE CLASSICS: New ob- 
ject lessons in literature—presenting two 
famous books on like subjects—one old 
and one modern—for discussion and com- 
Parison in your classes. 


SCHOLASTIC 


The flmetican High School Weekly 


801 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ALSO: Essays, English Pointers, Articles, 
Incentives toward Creative Writing— 
everything your classes need for Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Outside Reading 
—in Scholastic this year. 

DEBATES: on vital current problems— 
fully briefed and accompanied with com- 
plete reference lists—appear frequently 
in SCHOLASTIC. 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS: a weekly 


critical evaluation and review of the 
Cinema—by Sarah McLean Mullen. 
SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS: pub- 


lished and edited by Scholastic especially 
for highschool broadcasting. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS: * RADIO * 
DRAMA * WASHINGTON, NATION- 
AL CAPITAL * PUBLIC HEALTH * 
STUDENT-ACHIEVEMENT NUM- 
BER * WAR AND PEACE * SUPER- 


MARK TWAIN CENTENARY. Every 
Special Issue provides an excellent Study 
Unit, with pictures, articles, maps, and 
charts. 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRA- 
TION: ITS PROGRAM AND POSSI- 
BILITIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—by 
Aubrey Williams, Director, NYA. 


A TEACWER BECOMES AN ALDER- 
MAN—WHY, HOW AND WHAT OF 
IT—by Edward Campbell, Cascadilla 
H. S., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GREEN STREETS—THE GOVERN- 
MENT SHADE TREE PLANTING 
PROGRAM—by George M. P. Baird. 


VOCATIONS FOR YOUTH—a new 
Scholastic department. Frequent articles 
in Scholastic will give practical informa- 
tion on vocational problems, and personal 
queries will be answered on receipt of a 


x 1 
STITION AND PROPAGANDA * stamped self-addressed envelope. 
EACH YEAR Scholastic works to achieve one more useful service which it can pass 
on to its readers without charge. Two years ago we changed from a fortnightly to 
a weekly, maintaining the same high editorial standards without raising the price. 
Last year we distributed free to our subscribers the Official Celebration Book (regular 
price 50c) of the High School Centenary. This fall Scholastic launches the first 


national newspaper of school and classroom affairs, ‘“‘HIGHSCHOOL”, 
includes lesson plans, projects, and monthly tests. i 
room subscribers as a part of the Scholasti 
These two, working together, form a perfect team for teacher and student. 
Add to this the greatest editorial program that Scholastic 


year.) 
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has ever attempted, and 


you have the bonus that you, as one of our 150.000 subscribers may expect this year. 
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D. H. EIKENBERRY, Professor of Education, Ohio State University @ R. H. ECKELBERRY, Ass’t. Professor of 
D. GRIZZELL, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pennsylvania? 


Education, Ohio State University @ 


e ee the Following Teams are Prize Winners in the 


ROYAL LOCAL SCHOOL HISTORY COMPETITION” 


IN THE OPINION OF THE JUDGES 


. 





FIRST—Mrs. Helen Hen. Little Rock Senior 
H. §., Little Rock, Ark. am :—Dorothy Shepard, 
Ralph Thurman, Edgar Bethell, Bili Briet, Lillian 
Hayes, Willie Marie Randolph. 


FIRST (Tied)—Miss Mary Hetherington*, Sagi- 
naw Senior High School, Saginaw, Michigan 
Team:—Lenore Berridge, Evelyn Gardner, Sally 
Howell Chauncey Johnson, Vivian Sieloff. 
THIRD—S. L. Carden*, Avalon Public Schools, 
701 California Ave., Avalon, Pittsburgh, Pa. Team:— 
Mary” Michaely, Edna Clementson, Hazel Stoick, 
Virginia Robertson, Jean Fox, Ruth Rudolph. 


FOURTH—H. A. C. Walker, Prin.*, E. C. Glass 














H. §., Lynchburg, Va. Team:—Betty Whittle. 
Mildred McKinney, Mary Harris, Charles Jones, 
Herbert Wills, Coy Denton 


FIFTH—Joanna Zander, Director*. Englewood 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. Team:—Laura 
Bergguist, Irene Castle. Albert Delehanty. Vivian 
Goodman, Arthur Middleton, Audrey Neff. 


SIXTH—Mrs. Myrle Hanson*, Buffalo H. S., 
Buffalo, South Dakota. Team:—Marjorie Evenson, 
Houdley Dean. Martha Anderson, Velma Fellows, 
Henry Jones, Clair Ledbetter. 


SEVENTH—Miss Alice Catlin*, 
Academy. Owego, New York. 


STATE PRIZES 


Owego Free 
Team:—Glenn 











NATIONAL PRIZES 


Wells, 
Goodnough, Elizabeth Eastwood, Blanche West. 
EIGHTH—Glenn C. Skelton*, Greencastle H. S., 
Greencastle, Ind. Team:—Maryalice Tigner, 
Clifford Ruff, Laura Strange, Marian Yinger. 
Harold Cook, Lois Ford. 

NINTH—Miss Mabel Roberson*, Bobo High 
School. Clarksdale, Mississippi. Team :—Lois 
Long, Peter Glenn, Jessie Kline, Sylvia Baskind, 
Martha Key Brewer, Mary Katherine Thornton. 
TENTH—Miss Helen Pierce*, South Portland 
High School, South Portland, Maine. 
Earl Bartley, Dorothy Doley, Virginia Harrington, 
Rosemary Maloney, Ruby Sholes, Ella Tibbetts. 









Ella: Mae Kemp, Lillian Schult, Ruth 7 


Team:— = 













































ALABAMA—Andalusia High School, French, Bernadine Tegethoff. Robin Cook, Paul Shively, Archie Bailey, Rose Yoskioka, Jack Richards, © 
Andalusia, Ala. Student:—Tera Bailey. KANSAS—S. P. Davis*, Sumner High Jerychere, George Shearer. oe > aint Iola Langford, Barbara ~ 
ARKA S—North Little pee High School, Kansas City, Kansas. Team: NEBRASKA—Paul Harney, Prin.*, ackm. 
School, North Little Rock, Team: —Anita Davis, Ollie Kelley, Louise eed Laas School, Grand oy VIRGINIA—Mary Oliver*, G. Wash- ~ 
—Mary Magby, Ora Osta, = Calhoun, ——_ Ellis, Emma Brewer, ras Team:—Fern Bro ington High School, Danville, Va. Team, 
Brown, Geneva Perry, Teddy Romer, Luana Erapkil Jamniea Gilpin, Adell Hiddleson, ‘Arline —Lynwood atchett, uth Purdum, 
Margaret Sleeker. KANSA’ S (Tied) —Jessica Smith, Cath- Laurinat, Wilma Noehrn, Shirley Elizabeth Tyree, Ella Fiynn, Walter 
r DO— Boulder -_ School, aryne Mohler & Elizabeth Hodgson*, Thornskar. Bass, Roderick Dail. 
Boulder, Colorado. —Mary — High School, North, Wichita, NEW HAMPSHIRE—Mary _Dresser*, WASHINGTON—Mrs. H. J. Powers’, 
Evans, Dorothy Fesler, Muriel Hot Team:—Olive Sayles, Ralph Berlin High aes, Berlin, New pt all High School, Vancouver, 
man, Betty Lewis, Ailleen Mathews, West, Phil Scott, Margaret Donipbant, Hampshire. Team:—Barbara Shields, Washington Team:—Louis_ Haf- 
Margaret Moffitt Helen Wagy, Fay Allen. Frances Bucknam, Kathryn Smith, stetter, Margaret Bangs, Betty Thomp- 
cuT— Gio Ss Mansire*. LOUISIANA—Annie L. Peters*, Bolton Edward Stanley, Edward Legrassie, son, Ruth Holland, Maxine Bangs, 
Staples High Schoo! estport, Conn High School, xandria, La. Team:— Stanley Menahan. James Lu aekrs. 
Team :—Helen Burkey. Helen Cross- E. Barron, Vaneta Johnson, Mary Lewis Todd*, Bound WASHIN TON (Tied)— Lee 
man, Betty Baldwin, Kate Platt, Kelone, Lloyd Lambert, Joe Peters, Brook High School, Bound Brook, Walla Walla High Sehook” Waits W: _ 
Ruth a ett or'co. Prentice Cookman. Harvey Posner. New Jersey. Team:—John Drechsler, Washington. ny m:—David 
DISTRI COLU A— Fran MARYLAND—A . Urban*, Chesa- Lorraine Hartman, Theodore Tichansky, Carroll, Bernadin Rogers, Elise 
omen. Roosevelt High School, gushes Coy H. 8., Cha a City, Md. Rose Ulms, Betty Van Brocklin, Jane Dunwoodie, Lydia Butherus, Theodore 
nm, D. C. Team:—Lorraine Michael Verna Mar- Walters. Ap Robert Ken P 
Shives leanne Gaines, Gertrude Crane, shall, Harry Williams, George Fill- NEW JERSEY (Tied)— Mrs. Leona Wes? VIRGINIA WE E. Bu ckey*,Fair- 
Muriel Donovan, Robert Meisenhelter. ingance, Arthur r. Meyers*, Bridgeton High Sehool, mont Senior High Sch nook. . Palrinont, 
rig —Summerlin Institute, Bar- MASSACHU —Marjorie Noyes & Bridgeton, New _ Jersey Tea West Virginia. Team:— “idler, ' 
Florida. Team:—Harold Roberts, Pauline Watts*, sowpery post High Marion Jones, Woeothy. MacKenzie, ton, Sue Helmick, ietuivn Fid 
Buck James, Rachel Overton, Mary School, Newburypo Massachusetts. Jean MacKenzie, Reah Pickering, eer Bernaldo, Ernest ‘Hutton, 
Marchman, Edith Miller, Annie Mce- Team :—Richard arilett, Jean Hill, Lewis Hitchner, ay Hungate. 
Leroy Eleanor Shorey, Burton Checkoway. NEW Y —He Arthur*, Eliza- WEST VIRGINIA (Tied)—Lois_ Mar- 
ILLINOIS — Josephine Harris and Daniel Healy, Cecilia Piecuch. maton High Behiool, Elizabethtown, ford*, Montgomery High School, Mont | 
Charlotte Spurlin*, Centralia Twsp MICHIGAN— Southeastero High New York. Team:—Etta_ White, gomery, West Virginia. Team:—Freda 
High School, "Centralia, Illinois. Team: School, Detroit, Michigan. Team:— Evelyn Whittemore. Ruth Benedict, Amick, Ray Kandall, James Gearhart, 
“hambers, LeRoy Fischer, Ernest’ Beerstecker, Margaret Oliver, \seotes Huttig, Betty Shovan, Evelyn Lawrence Carson, Sam Green, J. 
Wilma Kaiser, Albert Braden, Jeanette Margaret Stommel, Dorothea Sadler. French 
pe Jack Jones. Ruth Sehukraft, Louis Ciotti. OKLAHOMA—Newkirk High _ School, Wisco NSIN — George Tremper*, 
|ANA—Carl Harmeyer*, Centra! MINNESOTA—Clare Boody & Eliz. Newkirk, Oklahoma. Team :—Rosa Rancene, Senior High School, Kenosha, 
th School, Evansville, Indiana. Team: Stroble*, Central High School, St. Gelmers, Opal Shupe, Marg uerite Wisconsin. Team:—Alvo Albini, Ange © 
Goldsmith, John Goyer, Paul, M Team :—Helen Parker, Beatrice Olsen, Alfred Tremble, ne pillattl, Basil Busacca, Florence 
Charies Hartmetz, Esther Jank, Ruth Som — er Storberg, Marver Milo Stinson. Brinkman, Richard Ellison, Jane 
Ricketts, Evelyn ‘as Bernste! ‘Albert Jackobson, June PENNSYLVANiIA—Hazel Ankenbrand*, Herrick. 
8OWA—Sister M lorisenda*, St Kirk, Charlotee Anéstese. Betty Berry. 8. Philadelphia H. 8. for Girls, Phila- WYOMING — Mrs. Ethel Graham, 
Boniface High School, Westphalia, MISSOURI— Em Estes Farm- delphia, Pa. Team:—Bernice Brader- Prin.*, yowonme High School, New- © 
owa. Team:—Anthony Zimmerman. ington High ‘School, 4 man, Gertrude Starr, Sara Wolfberg, castle, Wyom ‘eam :—Katherine 
Coletta Sehmitz, Lawrence Kaufman, Missouri ‘eam :—Josephine Havonier, Rae Cohen, Rose Leone. Kerney, Jean. C Ceyle, Spud Sundstrom, 
Elia Schomers, Marie Stracke. Rita Hazel Underwood, Annetta Mill, posewe SOUTH CAROLINA—G. . Rogers Elmore Howell. 
Gubbels. Ls Soe Robert Saling, Claren Prin.*, Memminger High Sehool, HAWAIH — Miles Cary*, wMeKiniey High 
SOWA (Tied)—Ruth Outland’, Sr. High H Charleston, 8, C. m:—Viola Elliott; School, “wee Team :— 
School & Jr. College, Marshalltown, ‘ igsours (Tied)—Mildred Patter- Mary Loose, Kathryn. Melton, Bett Chew Hin Au, Sadie a Walter 
Iowa. Team:—Merle Miller, Mary son*, Kirkwood High School, Kirkwood, Moisson, Annie Parrott, Jennie Sohol. Chang, Shizue “ieatasnimn, Katsumi 
Apgar, Bernard Bailey, Era Haupert, Missouri Team:—Janet Piequet, TEXAS—Vernon Hill*, El Paso High Murai, Sachiko O) 
Dorothy Krantman, JoAnne Oppep- Lucille Sehiereck. Catherine Snow, School, El Paso, Texas. Team:—Bob PUERTO RICO—-Atariano Toro, Prin.*, 


heimer. 

KENTUCKY—Sister Lucina*, St. Vin- 
cent Academy, St. smaent Ky. Team: 
—Elizabeth nee Naucy Lester, Helen 
Marrs, Mary Ruebuseh. Genevieve 





PRIZES: (From Original Brochure) 


State Prizes: One first prize will be awarded in each 
State. If teams tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded 
The right is reserved to deny prizes if the board of 
judges deems the work submitted unworthy of tlie 
prize. The members of each team which is accorded 
first prize for its State will receive beautiful me- 
dallions in honor of their services to the high school 


Finest of home-sized typewriters. The New 
Royal Portable. With exclusive Touch Con- 
trol, Finger Comfort Keys, Centralized Con- 
trels, Complete Dust Protection and many 
other special improvements. Handsome. 
Durable. Anyone can use it! 


Dorothea Surman, Pearl] Waldo, Mar- 
garet Wolff. 

MONTANA—Ruth 
High School, 
— Madeline 


Hazlitt*, 
Laurel, Montana. Team: 
Clayborn, Iola Gowen, 


Laurel Meece 





School, Ogden, Utah 


Clark, Marian Tappen, Bernice Gordon, 
Sherman Given, Tom Mitcham, Bessie 


, Ogden Bish 


UTAH—W. R. Thorniey* 
J Team :— Die 


Gautier Benitez High School, Caguas, 
Puerto Rico. Team:—Charles Romney, 
Ramon Lizardi, Jose Palacias, Antonio 
Lopez, Juan Lebron, Anthony Romney. 
*Indtcates Faculty Advisers. 














National Prizes: 
be awarded (Six students only on each team) 
Every member of the team which wins first prize 
for the nation receives a $49.50 Royal Portable. 


Members of the third prize team each receive @ 
$15.00 wrist watch. 
place teams each receive $5.00 in cash. Members 
of sixth to tenth place teams each receive $2.50 


in cash. If teams tie, duplicate prizes willbe awarded 
work. 


Prizes are awarded by the Royal Typewriter 
r of this project 
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W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 







Ten national team prizes will” 


Members of fourth and fifth: 


The right is reserved to deny prizes for unmeritorious © 
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